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BixpinG oF THE Journats.—It is almost as im- 
portant to get the Journals bound as it is for the 
harvester to bind the golden treasures of the 
wheat-field into sheaves. The Journals, like old 
wine, become the more valuable for long keep- 
ing. The Biographies and Characters of great 
men constitute a history of them and of their 
times which can nowhere else be found, and thus 
become extremely valuable as a future reference. 
The strictly scientific portion of the work is also 
quite as valuable when ten years old as on the 
day that it comes from the press. 

Those subscribers, therefore, who have a single 
year or several years’ numbers on hand, can have 
them neatly bound at very moderate rates, by 
sending them to our offices in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The usual style is black muslin 
embossed covers ; or in half binding, with mar- 
bled paper sides with leather backs and corners. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of this pro- 
posal will please send in their numbers, or any 
other serial works they may desire to have 
bound, as soon after the close of the year as may 
be convenient. Those who reside at a distance 
from our offices can send their Journals by mer- 
chants when they come to purchase goods. Our 
arrangements are such that we can give a much 
neater binding, and at cheaper rates, than can be 
obtained by our subscribers elsewhere. Missing 
numbers for 1855 and 1856 can be supplied, in 
most cases, when they may be wanted. 





Phrenology. 


“ When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physically, 
his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for bis 
good conduct and usefulness.”"-—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


Reapers oF tHe Journat—The year 
1856, and the Twenty-fourth Volume of 
the Pureno.ocicaL Journat, take leave 
of us together. Nature has done her 
work nobly, and the garner-houses of 
industry are overflowing with abun- 
dance. Blest, as we are, in all material 
good, with physical progress surpass- 
ing, not only all precedent, but the 
boldest speculations of the philosopher, 
or the wildest dreams of the enthusiast, 
it is well for us to inquire how well we 
have cultivated the fields of thought, 
and how fully we have furnished our 
mental storehouses. 

The Journal has been our field of 
effort, and we have devoted to it such 
labor and skill as we could command. 
Through its pages, we have endeavored 
to extend to our beloved countrymen a 
knowledge of those great laws of mind, 
through obedience to which, man ob- 
tains the fulfilment of his high destiny 
as a progressive, virtuous and immortal 
being. 

As a philanthropic work, we claim 
for the Journal no second-rate position. 
When it first appeared, as a messenger of 
philosophical truth, it was received with 
doubt and hesitation. 








Amid clouds and | 
storms it struggled on for years, a tax | 


on the energies and the pecuniary re- 
sources of its Editors and Proprietors: 
but the mists of error began to give 
way before its beams; friends and Vol- 
untary Co-workers every where appear- 
ed in its behalf, and its subscription 
list, at the end of twelve years, had sur- 
passed that of any scientific serial in 
this or any other country. 

These encouraging results may be 
attributed to several facts. In the first 
place, the Journal furnishes a larger 
amount of reading matter of a scientific 
character, illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings, than could be obtained from 
any other source, at so little cost to the 
subscriber. Besides, the subject-matter 
of the Journal is entirely new. It seeks 
to analyze man’s complicated nature; 
to develop the philosophy of his mind, 
and thereby teach him his true relations 
to the moral, social and intellectual 
world: to teach him to know his own 
nature, and thus to lead him to a faith- 
ful and intelligent discharge of all his 


| varied duties—to himself, to his family, 


to his neighbor, to his age and to his 
God. 

Themes such as these—new as a phi- 
losophy, practical and easy of com- 
prehension, ennobling as a self-educa- 
ting agency—a boon to the parent, a 
beacon to the young, a guide to the 
teacher, an Aaron to the clergyman, 
and readily available to all classes— 
the Journal, an exponent of such glori- 
ous truths, was soon greedily sought 
after, and, in the wide range of its cir- 
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culation and in the resistless convic- 
tions which have everywhere attended 
its perusal, it has made such conquests 
in a great cause as can find no parallel 
in the history of new sciences. 

But the work is not yet completed. 
A subject replete with suchévast conse- 
quences to mankind, and challenging 
the most searching investigation from 
every thinker and scholar, should not be 
treated with indifference nor opposed by_ 
sophistry. Some few who are regarded as 
lights in the world,and rank high as teach- 
ers on the time-honored platform of con- 
servatism, are yet disposed to treat with 
neglect, if not with direct opposition, the 
noble science we advocate. In spite of 
their nominal discredit of Phrenology it 
is, nevertheless, permeating the mental 
atmosphere, and giving color to opinion, 
and form to expressions relating to the 
mind and its modes of action, which 
they can neither confute nor silence. 

Others, equally learned and high in po- 
sition, who have thoroughly examined 
the subject, regard it as a great truth, 
and advocate it with all the strength of 
their intellect, and sustain it with the 
full force of their character. Litera- 
ture has borrowed from it some of its 
brightest plumes, and has adopted its 
nomenclature. Indirectly, Phrenology 
is recognized as a science 
lane of life: 


in every 
the master criticizes the 
characteristics and capacities of a pro- 
posed apprentice by the light which it 
affords ; merchants study the develop- 
ments in a general way—if not always 
through the aid of an adept—before en- 
gaging confidential clerks; connubial 
candidates, in thousands of instances, 
approve or reject according to the in- 
dices of mind and disposition engraven 
on the head; in the jury-box and on the 
witness stand; in the marts of trade; 
among strangers; and in the nursery, the 
very garden of the world, Phrenology, 
whether people know or 
it or not, is illuminating 


acknowledge 
the midnight 
darkness which, previous to its advent, 
had shrouded 
mind. 


the entire empire of 


It is for the friends of a true mental 
philosophy to say whether the Journal, 
as an advocate of this agency of good 
to mankind, shall be still more widely 
extended—whether this aid to a true 
education, and a harmonious develop- 
ment of the race, shall go into a hun- 
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dred thousand families, to mould their 
aspirations, guide their judgments, and | 
minister to the consummation of their 
highest hopes and happiness. 

Mankind has long enough labored | 
under the disadvantages of a lifeless 
conservatism, and a false system of 
mental philosophy which has led to er- 
roneous modes of education, improper 
criminal jurisprudence, and a most bar- 
barous theory and practice respecting 
the insane. Phrenology has already 
modified all these; and, if allowed a 
wide dissemination, will elevate the 
race as nothing else can do; because, 
since it is the true philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, all education, all law, and 
every system of government and of pro- | 
gress must start on this basis, and be 
guided by its light. Instead of being | 
at war with truth, it is the promoter | 
and the coadjutor of all truth which re- | 
lates to man. It is an exponent of mind 


and character, and is, therefore, indis- | 
pensable to the clergyman who would so | 
comprehend the character and wants of | 
mankind, as to “rightly divide the word 
of truth, and give to each a portion in | 
due season;” to the teacher who would | 
make the most of the talents and ob- | 
viate the weaknesses of his pupils; to | 
the mother who would train her child | 
for goodness, usefulness, and happiness; | 
and to ALL who would employ their capa- 
bilities to the highest and best advan- 
tage, in harmony with the laws of their 
being—whether it relates to business, 
to self-culture, social adaptation, intel- 
lectual training, or to aspirations for 
moral perfection and immortal life. 

Then let this great reformatory agen- 
cy be established in every family, and 
it will “bear fruit an hundred fold,” to 
the good of man and the glory of his 
Maker. It remains with each reader to 
say whether he will not only extend his 
support to the Journal for another year, 
but increase the good which it,is capa- 
ble of doing, by securing the coépera- 
tion of his neighbors. If our present 
subscribers will each devote a single 
hour to the extension of the American 
Purenoiogicat Journat, its circulation 
and usefulness could be made to sur- 
pass that of any periodical in the world. 
Will they do it—not for us, but for man- 
kind? We believe they will; and, in 
this hope, we shall enter at once upon 
the New Year and the New Votvume. 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO EDU- 
CATION: 

In order to discuss this subject with any in- 
terest to those whom it most concerns, we should 
first inquire, “ What is education?” and though the 
answer to this question is wide in its range, as 
well as minute and practical in its application, 
we may, nevertheless, take some general views, 
which will be important to parents, teachers and 
pupils. ° 

Education may be viewed in two aspects, 
First, the acquisition of knowledge or truth, 
Secondly, the healthful training of all the men- 
tal faculties. Diseased minds cannot appreciate 


| truth in its proper light, nor can we, with dis. 


eased bodies, practice those truths if they were 
properly appreciated, any more than cracked 
glass can reflect light clearly, or represent the 


| true image of things ; consequently, with a dis- 


eased organization, or one in a feverish, irritable 
and excited condition, no just education can be 
obtained. The drunken man, it issaid, sees things 
double—certain it is that almost everything is 
distorted. Many persons by dissipation, by over- 
mental exercise, by excitement and irritation of 
various kinds, are as illy qualified to acquire a 
correct knowledge of science or of the external 
world, as the drunkard is to perceive truth cor- 
rectly. Such minds either magnify or distort 
whatever they dwell upon. 

If the acquisition of knowledge merely, were 
the object of education, a calm, healthy, well- 
balanced state of the mind and body would be 


| of the first importance : but this is not the only, 


nor the chief, object of a perfect education. The 
proper training of the mind to a power of well- 


| poised, correct and consistent action, is para- 


mount. Discipline iseducation. The mechanic’s 
apprentice learns the laws of his trade and how 
to use the tools, but does not make up a stock of 
goods during his apprenticeship, with which to 
fill his own shop, to remain there as a show for a 
lifetime. 

In the early education of children,too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon their physical constitu- 


| tions, and the comforts and appliances by which 


a healthful condition of the body and brain may 
be secured and sustained. In many places, hun- 
dreds of children are crowded into comparatively 
small apartments, which are over-heated and im- 
perfectly ventilated—if indeed any attempt at 
all be made towards ventilation. The conse- 
quence is, that the brains of children are over- 
charged with venous or unoxygenated blood— 
their minds become stupid—their nervous systems 
irritated, so that they can neither think nor re- 
member. They are kept still for a great length 
of time, when their nature is to be moving ; and 
parents who know how difficult it is to keep 
children quiet at home, or at church, and how 
natural it is for them to be in motion, should en- 
deavor to secure such school arrangements ag 
will give their children an opportunity for ex- 
ercise and pure air. We believe if they were 
permitted to march around the school-room, once 
in half an hour, that they would be kept in an 
orderly condition much more easily, and their 
studies advanced, and their health promoted 
thereby. Now their minds are over-taxed with 
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excessive study—they are required to take their 
books home, and pore over their lessons till bed- 
time—then during school-hours, the confinement 
added to the previous home-study, completes the 
work of deranging the healthy tone of their 
mental and physical organization. A dyspep- 
tical tendency, nervousness and irritability, with 
weakness of body, heat of brain, and confusion 
of mind, are among the results. In this way of 
driving the mind beyond the power of the body 
to sustain it, we increase the cerebral develop- 
ment at the expense of the bodily health and 
mental soundness ; and as a result we often hear, 
at the funeral of these brilliant scholars, the old 
heathen proverb: “Those whom the gods love 
die young.” 

After parents and teachers have ignorantly 
combined to drive the growing children to self- 
destruction through over-mental exercise and 
the lack of healthy bodily action, they receive, 
at the funeral, the consolation of unphysiological 
clergymen, who repeat words which are true in 
the abstract, but which are not at all true in re- 
spect to the cases in point, viz. : “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away’”’—when the lan- 
guage of the clergyman, to be applicable, should 
be, “ The Lord gave, and endowed that gift with 
a well balanced constitution, with adaptation for 
recreation and healthful exercise. He also gave 
it lungs that it might have pure air, which has 
been denied it—muscles for exercise, which, to a 
great extent, has not been afforded—a digestive 
apparatus and circulatory system, and these 
have been perverted by unhealthful diet and bad 
habits. He gave a mind, but not so be over- 
taxed ; and now, since through misguided ambi- 
tion and ignorant fondness, the child has been 
really, though innocently murdered, it is a per- 
version of truth, to say that the Lord hath taken 
it away.” In one respect he has taken it away— 
precisely as He takes away a man’s possessions, 
when, through carelessness, they are allowed to 
be set on fire—just as He robs us of life when we 
violate the laws of health, not as a special inflic- 
tion of Providential indignation. 

If any childrea chance to live through such a 
course of early treatment and training—if they 
have constitution enough to resist such violent 
and repeated attacks, they are, perchance, en- 
tered upon a collegiate course. Here they meet 
new acquaintances—are thrown into the society 
of “Young America,’ each anxious to stand in 
the front rank, and unwilling to be outdone, 
Any who have not learned to smoke, have 
here an opportunity and solicitation to do so. 
Those who have not acquired the habit, or whose 
unperverted nervous systems revolt at such an 
outrage, are called weak, effeminate and unmanly; 
consequently, learning to smoke is one of the 
first lessons of the Freshman. We need not say, 
for any careful observer can ascertain the fact 
for himself, that nearly all college students be- 
come inveterate smokers, and thus seriously in- 
jure their health andconstitution. Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Paper recently gave a large engrva- 
ing, designed to illustrate “College life,” or 
students on’ the day of commencement at Yale 
College. Ina group of students under the classic 
elms of New Haven, nearly every one of them 
was represented with a cigar in his mouth. 





Now, no one can have a healthy brain, and take 
just views of life and truth, when thus deeply 
under the influence of tobacco. It isrank poison, 
and every habitual smoker takes enough of this 
poison every day to kill a man who is not ac- 
customed to it; and yet, many persons of good 
general sense, think that it does not injure their 
health and warp their minds. 

What would be thought of a public sentiment 
which would tolerate in our academies and col- 
leges, the constant and excessive use of alcoholic 
liquorsamong the students? Yet tobacco is used 
almost universally by them, and its use is sanc- 
tioned by parents, professors and public senti- 
ment—at least, if not sanctioned, no direct effort 
is made on the part of either to check its growth 
or uprootit. This is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to education. 

If intemperance among the students ceased 
with the use of tobacco, the contemplation of 
their condition would be less painful. In some 
cities where respectable colleges are located, 
drinking-houses are maintained exclusively by 
the students. There they can take their morn- 
ing “ nipper” or their noon-day “bitter” on the 
sly,and have a midnight carousal or regular 
“spree’’ at their pleasure. Can we wonder that 
education is so superficial, so warped, and that 
professional men thus educated should be a dis- 
grace to their age and nation, when they come 
to take an active part in public affairs? Who 
can expect other than fiery debates in legislative 
halls, and rows at elections, and duelling among 
editors and educated men, when all their passions 
are perverted, and their nervous energies are 
set on fire by alcoholic liquors, tobacco, carous- 
ings and midnight brawlings during their entire 
college course. 

Many students, who have not enough of the 
heroic elements in their constitution to lead 
them to those outrageous acts during their col- 
lege term or in public life, have become victims 
to an over-wrought nervous constitution in other 
directions ; some have become insane, others de- 
mented, some excessively timid and nervous, 
others sink into a melancholy, good-for-nothing 
state of mind ; not a few have heart disease ; and 
thousands are afflicted with dyspepsia, bronchitis, 
and all the accumulated ills that outraged human 
nature is thus made heir to. 

Few persons are aware, perhaps, that gambling 
is a college vice, and that its extent is enormous. 
The poor, fortunately, cannot indulge in this vice 
to any considerable extent, and the same is true, 
more or less, in respect to intemperance in its 
various forms ; certain it is, that to the poor the 
world is mainly indebted for their distinguished 
statesmen, their able clergymen and successful 
physicians ; and when we recount the fact that a 
certain eminent man was obliged to teach school, 
or another had to black the boots of his fel- 
low students, or to be supported at college by 
charity, we are not generally aware that by so 
doing, we are casting a serious reflection upon 
the habits and customs of college life respecting 
students who have money enough to procure the 
means of indulgence. Poverty isa blessing, in 
so far as it prevents the poor from running riot 
like the sons of the rich. Licentiousness in va- 
rious forms, is also a grievous sin in schools and 





colleges. On this subject we cannot here speak 
fully, but refer the reader to the writings of Dr- 
Woodward, O. S. Fowler and others, on that sub- 
ject, remarking as we pass, that this sends to the 
grave its thousands of students, and blasts the 
hopesand prospects of other thousands, who hav- 
ing better constitutions or having sunk less 
deeply than some, are permitted to drag outa 
miserable existence, a curse to themselves and 
to their friends. These are mighty impediments 
to a perfect education, but neither pulpits, news- 
papers, public lecturers or others, feel specially 
called upon to sound the alarm on all these great 
evils. Parents feel anxious, but their fondness 
for their children leads them to suppose that 
however others may be, their darling boy will 
avoid all these evils. They have set him a good 
example—they have decried smoking, and drink- 
ing, and other modes of vice, but while they 
have kept his outward morals uncontaminated 
under their roof, they have induced in their 
child a feverish state of the brain and nervous 
system while in the common school, so that he is 
open to temptation on every hand the moment 
he is removed from under parental restraint and 
placed within the influence of young associates, 
and before they.are aware of it, he too is gone, 
past recovery. No wonder that such parents 
should seek consolation even under a false state- 
ment, that “ it is the Lord’s doings.” 

If every person’s tomb-stone were to record 
the true cause of death, what a sad picture would 
they present, and what a lesson would they 
teach? how different, alas! from the eulogiums 
inscribed on them by fond friends, and repeated 
in funeral sermons, and by the public press. In- 
stead of reading, “Removed by the Providence 
of God,” or, “Called away from earthly care 
and sorrow to the fruition of his reward,’ we 
should read : “ Killed himself by the use of to- 
bacco’’—“ Shortened his life twenty years, and 
thus robbed his family and the world of his use- 
fulness by excessive eating and the free use of 
wine.”’—“ Died of heart-disease and apoplexy, 
caused by coffee and cigars.’’—“ Committed 
gradual suicide by over-study at school, through 
ambition to excel, and by neglecting proper ex- 
ercise, and afterward over-working the brain in 
the prosecution of the duties of his profession.’’-- 
“Went to the grave thirty years sooner than he 
should have done, in consequence of a sordid 
thirst for money, and broke down in making 
haste to be rich.””—“ Died of taking opium for 
ten years, though nobody knew it.’’ “Died of 
fashionable laziness, combined with whalebone 
and corsets.’’ 

When will people learn to live in such a man- 
ner as to deserve better epitaphs, and go to the 
grave full of years, and ripe in all virtue and 
usefulness ! 

=: ee 

Tue greater our knowledge of the mental facul- 
ties, the more perfectly are we made acquainted 
with the manner in which they ought to be ap- 
plied. Phrenology gives us this knowledge in a 
way superior to any other, and, therefore, must 
be eminently useful in education. Whatever 
tends to facilitate the discovery of the talents 
and dispositions must be looked upon asa matter 
of high importance. Both these purposes being 
served by phrenology, its uses in education are 
sufficiently obvious. 
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PORTRAIT OF PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 





WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


wee 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Ix the organization of Mr. Prescott, we per- 
ceive a good balance between the brain and body. 
The chest is comparatively large, indicating 
great vital power, which is calculated to sustain 
the brain in vigorous mental action. 
also, not only a large brain, but such harmony 
between the brain and body as indicates good 
health, force and uprightness of mind, and general 
strength of character. He bears the marks of 
having descended from a long-lived, healthy 
stock. That large chin, and length of the face, 
and substantial well-set development of the fea- 





We find, | 


tures, together with depth and breadth of chest, 


bespeak health and longevity. 


elevated, and thrown backward. This attitude 
is partly natural, and perhaps partly the result 


i 


of blindness. He has very large Self-esteem and | 


Firmness, the natural language of which is ex- 
emplified in the attitude, which is indicative of 
dignity and determination. Combativeness is 
also fully developed, which produces courage, 
force, and earnestness. 


| out the motives of action most successfully. 


His moral organs are also large, evincing the | 


qualities of sympathy, reverence, sense of justice, 
and that hope which never falters, but looks dif- 
ficulty full in the face, and expects success in the 





future, however dark and forbidding the present. 
His head is comparatively narrow, showing that 
the organs of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness 
are not very influential. He may have fair 
economy and regard for property— mainly, how- 
ever, for its uses—but he is decidedly frank, un- 
disguised and plain in speech, and open in char- 
acter, yet too dignified to trifle or to permit too 
great familiarity. He is direct, positive, honest, 
and straight-forward in what he does and says, 
and he should be known for candor, dignity, taste, 
affection, and moral elevation. His social organs 
appear to be fully developed. He doubiless 
possesses large Approbativeness, which gives him 
a love of distinction, a disposition to secure the 
approval of the world, and a desire to do every- 
thing which he attempts, perfectly. 

The most conspicuous intellectual organs are 


| those which are situated across the lower part of 
The engraving shows him with his head much | 


the forehead, giving talent for acquiring knowl- 
edge, and communicating ; and those situated 
through the middle of the forehead, namely, 
Eventuality, Comparison, and Human Nature— 
these give memory of historical events, power of 
analysis, and capacity to judge of motives and 
dispositions, and, with his fully-developed Lan- 
guage, the ability to describe character and trace 
It 
will be observed that the head is very long from 
the opening of the ear forward to the root of the 
nose, and also to the centre of the upper part of 
the forehead. This length of brain gives strength 
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and intensity of intellect, clearness of percep- 
tion, power of analysis and combination, and 
those capabilities which are requisite for the 
speaker and the writer. 

The head, as a whole, is high; showing general 
elevation of feeling and disposition, a tendency 
to refinement, the dignity, stability, sense of duty, 
and the spiritual and moral qualities of mind and 
character. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Witt1am H. Prescort is the grandson of Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who commanded the Americans 
at Bunker Hill. He was born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th of May, 1796. His father 
was an able lawyer and judge, and removing to 
Boston when William was twelve years of age, 
he gave him all the opportunities for education 
afforded by the best schools of the Athens of New 
England, and being prepared for college at fifteen, 
he entered Harvard College in 1811, and was 
graduated, with a high standard of excellence, in 
1814. Before graduating, he had intended to 
follow the profession of law ; but his sight be- 
coming very poor, he abandoned the idea. As 
the best medical skill failed to restore his sight, 
he travelled in various European countries, to 
enrich his mind by travel, but chiefly to consult 
the best oculists of London and Paris. But, alas! 
his sight failed utterly, and he returned to his 
native land in utter darkness. 

This sorest of all calamities did not extinguish 
his hope, but with a cheerful and determined 
spirit he resolved that the light of intelligence 
should beam upon his inner life, though his out- 
ward perceptions were darkened forever. 

To become a historian of the highest character 
was his ambition, and he entered upon his career, 
blest with ample means to procure the needful 
but expensive materials for illustrating a subject 
of historic interest, prolific of those elements best 
calculated to elicit public attention, and shed a 
halo of fame around the historian. In his pro- 
gramme were included the momentous voyage 
of Columbus, the fall of the Moorish empire in 
Spain, and the eventful consequences thence re- 
sulting. 

Ten years of his young life he cheerfully de- 
voted to preparation for so great a work, study- 
ing the best models, cultivating his taste and 
style, until he felt prepared to commence the first 
great work of his life. For ten years more he 
labored among antiquated records, to obtain and 
arrange the materials of his first great work, his 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

This he published in 1838, at the ripe age of 
forty-two, and at once took rank as a historian 
in Europe and America, where his work was read 
with the highest applause. It has run through 
many editions, and has been translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe. 

This was followed in 1843, by his second great 
work, “ The Conquest of Mexico,’’ and, in 1847, 
by “ The Conquest of Peru,” which were received 
with equal demonstrations of delight. 

In the beginning of the present year, his 
“ History of Philip II.” was published, and fully 
sustained his reputation as one of the first his- 
torians of the world, and one of the most lucid 
and polished writers of any age. 

In the preparation of his works, he caused hi 
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authorities to be read to him, dictating notes 
during the process, which were afterwards re- 
peated to him so frequently that his mind had 
completely digested all the facts and sentiments 
of the subject, which he eventually clothed in his 
own fascinating and polished language, forming 
a consecutive and harmonious narrative. 

Tedious as must be this method of obtaining 
his materials, and laborious as writing with a 
stilus or bodkin, on paper prepared for the pur- 
pose, really is, still it affords time for the thorough 
distillation of every thought and the polish of 
every period, and the pure light of a well-guided 
imagination to give his writings all the charms of 
romance, and all the fidelity of rigid truthfulness. 

Nearly every literary society has honored him 
with a membership ; and Oxford has conferred on 
him the high compliment of doctor of laws. 





CHARLES GOODYEAR. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tne temperament of Mr. Goopyear is a com- 
bination of the mental and vital, or Nervous- 
Sanguine. Warmth, zeal, sprightliness, and rest- 
less energy, seem to be the leading characteristics 
of his physical constitution. Whatever he under- 
takes, he prosecutes as if it were worth doing 
promptly and well. His mind acts rapidly, but 
clearly ; and though he seems changeable, he 
makes thorough work as he goes. A plodder 
would not have had time to make half as many 
experiments as he did; and a man who had not 
an almost instantaneous power of perception and 
analysis, would have derived from those experi- 
ments no valuable information. He has a har- 
monious development and activity of all the in- 
tellectual organs, and his mind is clear and quick 
in its action. 

The reader will observe a swelling-out of the 
upper part of the organ of Constructiveness, 
where it joins Ideality, at the temple, which in- 
dicates the tendency for invention, experiment, 
and discovery. Rising above this toward the 
centre of the top head, a considerable elevation 
and fulness are seen. This gives the disposition 
to take an interest in the new, curious, and won- 
derful—to study out that which is mysterious, 
and discover that which ishidden. These features 
of character were most strikingly exemplified by 
Mr. Goodyear, in his ten years of unwearied ex- 
periment on a subject in regard to which the 
records of mechanism and chemistry afforded 
liftle or no information. Hope, Firmness, and 
Combativeness are also large in his head. These 
he exhibited most signally in that energy which 
laughed at obstacles, in that firmness which would 
take no denial, and in that unquenchable confi- 
dence in ultimate success, which sustained him 
through so many discouraging circumstances, 
and bore him onward to final triumph. 

Mr. Goodyear’s social and moral organs are 
strongly marked in head and character. He is 
genial in his domestic and social relations, moral 
and upright im his motives and business transac- 
tions. Hiscares and trials did not sour his spirit 
or wean him from duty; nor have success and 
wealth, honor and power, caused him to forget 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES GOODYEAR, 





the humblest laborer who is connected with his 
great operations. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


| the wide world like fairy palaces. 


Enthusiasm is preéminently an American char- | 


acteristic. It was an enthusiastic love of liberty, 
and freedom to worship God without control or 
restraint, that led the Pilgrims and the Huguenots 


to abandon the luxuries of the Old World, to meet | 


the privations of the howling wilderness and 
overcome the obstacles which threatened to make 
them martyrs. This spirit was seen in the Revo- 
lution, is evinced in the pioneer spirit which 
settles new territories and plants cities of wealth 
and enterprise on the far-off shores of the Pacific, 
making the solitary wilderness of the West vocal 
with the hum of industry, and “the desert to 
bud and blossom as the rose.’’ This spirit in- 


spired Audubon to bury himself in the trackless | 


forest for years, to add to the science of orni- 
thology the rich treasures of his discoveries, and 
thus to gather a plume for his brow from every 
wing that cuts the air, and to write his name 
with the quill of that imperial bird which his 
country had chosen as the symbol of her liberty. 
It was enthusiasm that warmed the blood of Kane 
and his companions, amid the eternal monuments 
of polar winter ; it was this same exultant energy 
which nerved the gallant Fremont to scale the 
frosty crags of the Rocky Mountains, to open to 
the world the golden gate of California. 

In every branch of industry this spirit is crop- 
ping out, indicating boldness, perseverance, and 
a self-sacrificing heroism that scorns hardships 
and mocks opposition. 

Fulton suffered poverty, privation, and ridicule, 
as he toiled earnestly to perfect the steamboat, 


while his enthusiasm was warmed by the pro- 
phetic visions which now float over the waters of 
Morse, too, 
penniless, and almost friendless, secluded in a 
garret, with seedy garments and scanty fare, 
studied and labored to harness the fiery agent 
which the enthusiastic Franklin, three-quarters 
of a century before, had coaxed from the angry 
heavens. The poor artist has become a millionaire 
or has earned the right to be one, and that which 
was once called “ arrant folly,” is now regarded 
as sound philosophy. The world calls its pio- 
neers, fools, or crazy; but when they give ma- 
terial form and action to their great thoughts, 
then they become wise and sound instantly. But 
tardy justice is better than none. 

Charles Goodyear, imbued with the same spirit, 
would listen to no persuasion from his friends to 
abandon what, to them, appeared a hopeless 
project ; and though he had expended his means, 
and exhausted his credit with cool business-men, 
and been denied further aid from ardent capital- 
ists, and he saw nothing before him but penury 
and the poor-house, still he did not give up his 
darling thought. His hope, undimmed, burned 
with unabated fervor in the darkest hour, and 
thus sustained him until his conquest was com- 
pleted. We saw him, haggard, and worn, and 
weary, in the darkest hours of his struggle, and, 
though he was pointed out to strangers as the 
man who was crazy on the subject of India-rubber, 
we saw in the pale and care-worn man, the faith 
and hope that, though cast down, are not de- 
stroyed, and a gleaming fire in his eye that 
bespoke perfect confidence in himself and in his 
great idea. 
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It requires but a moment’s reflection to per- 
ceive that few inventions have done more to in- 
crease human comfort, than that by which caout- 
chouc, or India-rubber, is made available, as it 
now is, for so many uses. It forms an important 
part of the lady’s bracelet—and it constitutes the 
rail-car spring, which bears a burden of many 
tons, and yet gives to the motion of the car an 
almost liquid softness. It would be more diffi- 
cult to state where it is not than where it is used ; 
and hardly a day passes that some new mode of 
employing this ubiquitous and infinitely elastic 
article is not developed. 

We remember when India-rubber was used only 
to erase pencil-marks from paper. The rude 
shoes firet made over lasts of clay, so stiff and 
hard when exposed to a temperature below the 
freezing point that human power could produce 
scarcely any effect upon them, were thought a 
great achievement. Its quality of resisting wa- 
ter, and its freedom from a tendency to rot like 
other fabrics, made it very desirable for articles 
of clothing for the human body. It was there- 
fore at once seen, that if India-rubber could only 
be made perfectly or even partially pliable, like 
cloth or soft leather, a great desideratum would 
be gained, and human comfort greatly increased. 
Chemistry was invoked for aid, and human in- 
genuity was taxed to the utmost, As it wasa 
new article, the scholars in chemistry could give 
but little light on the subject. It was left for 
such men as Goodyear to exhaust everything but 
ingenuity, backed by an enthusiastic hope which 
stayed up his heart and strengthened his hands, 
until success crowned his efforts. 

The subject of our sketch was born in New- 
Haven, Coun., in the year 1799. In 1834, he en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing gum 
elastic, in the city of New York, and became a 
competitor for the much-desired discovery ; and, 
as we have said, threw himself and all he pos- 
sessed into the contest. His experiments were 
continued and various; but failure and disap- 
pointment were his only reward. Though money, 
time, and health were wasted, yet as Mr. Good- 
year’s enthusiasm had inspired his faith, he felt 
attracted by a truth he could not see, and his 
stout heart fainted not. Disappointment in one 
experiment, instead of damping his ardor, merely 
convinced him that the truth he sought, and which 
he felt sure must exist somewhere, lay in another 
direction; and since every futile experiment 
proved where it was not, he believed he was draw- 
ing nearer to it, hence every failure was to him 
but the removal of so much rubbish which hid from 
his view the object of his search, and thus stimu- 
lated him to a further trial. His money and 
credit were gone; and lawsuits, duns, executions, 
sheriffs, and sharp pinchings of poverty, soon fol- 
lowed. Destitute of means, yet hunted from place 
to place, sometimes imprisoned for debt, he still 
applied himself with invincible pertinacity to the 
master thought of his life. He went from New 
York to New Haven, in 1836; thence to Staten 
Island, in 1837; in the same year to Roxbury, 
Mass., and the next to Woburn, Mass., where he 
met with Mr. Hayward, a fellow-laborer in the 
same line of experiment, and had already ob- 
tained a patent for his “Sulphur Invention.” 
This patent he bought of Mr. Hayward, and hired 
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him to assist him in further experiments, which 
he prosecuted with a vigilance which few men 
have ever manifested, until, in January, 1839, he 
realized his expectations, and was repaid for all 
his toil, expense, and sufferings, by the discovery 
of the process, so long his untiring object by day 
and his dreams by night. 

He continued his experiments at Woburn and 
various other places, until 1844, when he obtained 
his great patent while residing at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Goodyear, about this time, went to Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., and started a large establishment 
for the manufacture of those beautiful articles 
now so necessary to every one’s wardrobe, and 
especially serviceable to those exposed to storms. 
Experience has awakened and directed the inge- 
nuity of the manufacturer to such an extent, that 
thousands of articles of luxury, ornament and 
convenience, are now made from that material 
which we but recently saw only in a clumsy 
India-rubber shoe, nearly half-an-inch thick. 

From this time Mr. Goodyear had prosperity, 
but infringements upon his patents caused him 
much harassing litigation; but he was every- 
where honored and resected, and poverty no 
longer prowled, gaunt and hungry, around his 
hearth-stone. In view of his extreme poverty 
and suffering, Mr. Webster, in his great argument 
in behalf of Mr. Goodyear’s patent, and the last 
time this prince of advocates ever appeared at 
the bar, said: “It would be painful to speak of 
his extreme want; the destitution of his family, 
half-clad, he picking up with his own hands little 
billets of wood from the wayside to warm the 
household; suffering reproach—not harsh re- 
proach, for no one could bestow that upon him— 
and receiving indignation and ridicule from his 
friends.”’ 

Reader, our inventors are worthy of all honor. 
They are public benefactors of the human race. 
Let us never forget them. 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
LECTURE TO PARENTS. 
BY CLAUDIUS. 

I propose in this lecture to demonstrate the 
practicability, as well as utility of governing 
children without commanding, scolding, or whip- 
ping. We will make no delay, but come to the 
point at once. It is important that the reader 
consider well the following propositions, the 
truth of which will not be denied by any one who 
has devoted much attention to the laws of men- 
tal influence. 

lst. A phreno-organ is that part of the brain 
employed in the manifestation of a single faculty 
of the mind. 

2d. Each organ of the brain may be excited to 
action by presenting to the mind the stimulus 
adapted to it. For instance, Benevolence is 
moved to action by the poverty, want, and dis- 
tresses of others. Adhesiveness, by association 
with friends. Hope, by the prospects of the fu- 
ture. Inhabitiveness, by the joys and consola- 
tions of a home. 








3d. The larger an organ of the brain is, the 
more easily it is excited to action, and the smaller 
the organ, the more difficult it is to excite it to 
action. A boy with large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, manifests an irritable disposi- 
tion, full of resentment, and is ready for a quar- 
rel or a fight, on the most flimsy pretext. He is 
very easily provoked to a contest. But a boy 
in whose brain these organs are feeble, will en- 
dure any amount of insult, may be abused, treat- 
ed with the greatest unkindness, and most un- 
pardonable indignity, and he suffers but little loss 
of temper. Those who do not understand his 
mental constitution, give him credit for wonder- 
ful control over his temper. A great mistake— 
he has no temper tocontrol. Such mistakes are 
often made. The man who is boiling over with 
internal rage, and almost ready to burst with 
excitement, but allows not an unkind word to 
fall from his lips, nor a malignant look or act to 
appear on the surface ; such a man deserves al- 
most infinite credit for his self-control. 

4th. The action of any organ, whether of the 
body or brain, is attended with a copious supply 
of arterial blood—and that supply will be liberal 
just in proportion to the violence of the exercise. 
Thus the organ is increased in size and power, with- 
in healthful and constitutional limits, by exercise. 
The capacity as well as disposition to act, may be 
thus almost indefinitely extended. Therefore, as 
surely asa boy can whistle Yankee Doodle the sec- 
ond time he tries it, more easily than he can the 
first ; just so surely he will get angry the second 
time he is provoked more easily than at first, other 
conditions being equal. 

5th. The undue or intemperate action of any 
organ of the brain, weakens for the time being, 
the capacity of contiguous organs, by withdraw- 
ing from them the supply of blood essential to 
their vigorousaction. For instance—Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are in a tumult of ex- 
citement—the man is raging with malignity— 
he is full of vengeance and wrath. You cannot 
reason With him now—the supply of blood is too 
abundant in the region of his belligerent organs, 
and this abundance has drained the reasoning re- 
gion. Wait until these furious warriors have 
thrown off their armor, and gone to repose— 
then, the philosophers in the forehead can step 
forth and be heard. 

6th. A phreno-organ inspires, or excites to ac- 
tion, the same organ in the brain of others. Its 
capacity in this respect, depends upon several 
conditions—its own size,the size of the organ 
upon which it acts, discipline of each, and extrin- 
sic circumstances that may favor, or embarrass 
the process. Although we may not be able fo 
calculate with mathematical precision the effects 
in all cases, there can be no more doubt that one 
mind thus acts upon, and influences another, with 
the most certain and uniform results, than there 
can be of the laws and phenomena of the physical 
world without. One great brain like Napoleon’s, 
can arouse a continent to excitement. Such 
musical talent as Jenny Lind’s, can inspire all 
Europe and America with new zeal in the field 
of this divine art. You meet an acquaintance 
on the sidewalk—he throws back his head with 
haughty contempt, turns up the lip of scorn, and 
puts on a significant sneer of derision—you will 
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lift your head alittle higher than usual, by way 
of retort. ; 

Now, reader, look over these propositions care- 
fally, and see if there can be any doubt of their 
truth. Which one are you inclined to dispute? 


one or two illustrationsto secure universal assent. 
If we change the term phreno-organ, to mental 
faculty, one is not even obliged to believe in phre- 
nology, in order to endorse their truthfulness ; so 
fully do they harmonize with the experience of 
every one. 

I propose to make application of these princi- 
ples to the subject of home discipline, or family 
government. And let me here frankly state, 
that I cannot believe in the necessity of ever 
scolding, commanding, or whipping. I regard 
either, as most degrading and depraving in its 
influence. Do not misunderstand—it is not sta- 
ted, that children ought not to be made to sub- 
mit to the reasonable requirements of parents. 
Demonstrate to me the necessity of corporeal 
punishment, and I would almost say, skin the 
child from head to foot, if his obedience cannot 
be secured without. But it is maintained that no 
such necessity exists—that corporeal punishment 
is never essential to wholesome discipline in the 
domestic circle. 

Let it be remembered, as stated in the second 
proposition, that by proper effort and means, 
each organ may be excited to action—but, (see 
third prop.) the /arger the organ, the more easi_ 
ly it is excited—and the smaller, the more difii- 
cult the task. Now, let the parent make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the mental constitu- 
tion of his child—no matter if it takes days of 
patient labor, or dollars to be paid to a faithful 
and skilful phrenologist. Make thorough work 
of it—go at it in earnest—be as much more en- 
thusiastic than the farmer who has a colt to 
break, as the child is worth more than that ani- 
mal. Bear in mind, that your child’s welfare is 
involved, for the present and the future, as well 
as your own, and the generations who are to suc- 
ceed you. Irepeat, the first work is, make your- 
self thoroughly and intimately acquainted with 
all the strong and weak points of the son’s or 
daughter’s mental constitution. Not one step 
should be taken before this. 

This being done, make efficient, patient and 
constant application of the necessary stimulus 
and discipline, according to the configuration of 
the brain. If George has large Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and is naturally inclined to 
be rude and rowdyish, don’t whip Aim, by any 
means, nor scold him, for you will stimulate 
those organs, already quite too large, to a blaze 
of excitement. A very little provocation rouses 
his temper, even at first—next time it requires 
less—next, less still, and the organs are gradu- 
ally increasing in size and power, (see fourth 
prop.) until, after a few years, they are quite be- 
yond the control of the parent, or even of him- 
self. The feature of character becomes chronic, 
as the doctors say of some diseases. The most 
vicious boy in town is the last one that should be 
whipped. The parent exercises the belligerent 
disposition, in correcting his child with the whip, 
and (see sixth prop.) he inspires the same feel- 

ings in the mind of his child. Is not this the 





Each is so nearly self-evident, that it requires but’ 





certain result ? I might appeal to the experience 
of all persons who have ever been accustomed 
to severe physical punishment in their childhood 
days. What was the effect? Could you have 
changed places, would you not have returned the 
favor with interest ? 

Are the moral feelings inspired in the process 
of whipping? Does the father feel the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, while he is engaged in the 
pious enterprise? Does he feel like having a re- 
cess when about half through, and a short season 
of prayer? Does his sobbing victim feel like 
joining in the devotions? No; he feels revenge- 
ful and malignant—all his feelings of hostility 
are awakened, and he makes up his mind, that 
some day or other he will have satisfaction. The 
reasoning and moral organs are weakened by the 
very process of strengthening the malicious im- 
pulses. (See fifth prop.) 

Tadmit, a wayward child’s obedience may be 
secured for the time being, by the use of the rod. 
But, like doses of opium, it must be repeated in 
increased quantities. Every time he is thus com- 
pelled to submit, he is made worse—his brain is 
becoming more and more deformed—there is a 
greater, and still greater proclivity to rebellion— 
and his disposition becomes permanently soured. 
He becomes as tyrannical and despotic as his 
parent, and he soon begins to exercise his author- 
ity over his younger brothers and sisters ; for 
his discipline in the whipping business has in- 
spired him with a love of command —just as sub- 
ordinate officers seek promotion in the army. 

What faculties of the child’s mind are forced 
into play during a storm of parental wrath? 
When the rude, ugly, stubborn boy has been com- 
pletely vanquished by a severe flogging, does he 
see more clearly than before, the loveliness, mor- 
al beauty, and reasonableness of the parental re- 
quirements? He feels that he has been shame- 
fully treated—like a mere animal—and, although 
from positive necessity he may su.render, yet he 
is by no means conquered or subdued—he hates 
with implacable, ever-living animosity, and with 
the most unforgiving perseverance, the despot 
who holds him a prisoner of war. He yields as 
Napoleon did on the ensanguined plains of Wa- 
terloo—because there is no alternative. 

We have said that the organs in one brain in- 
spire to action the corresponding organs in other 
brains. It might be difficult to explain the mo- 


‘dus operandi ; but there can be no doubt that 


this most mysterious influence, this intimate com- 
munion between the same organs, in different 
brains, really exists. Millions and millions of 
little, fiery, invisible, mental darts, are shot 
from organ to organ, from mind to mind. Invis- 
ible, it is trae—but the discharges are as real, and 
often as irresistible, as the bomb-shells, grape, 
and cannon-balls, that were hurled by the Allied 
Powers, over the walls, and against the towers of 
Sebastopol. Thisis the mental lightning that 
passes from brain to brain, as the shining thun- 
der-bolt leaps from cloud to cloud. This is the 
almost Omnipotent enginery put into the hands 
of the parent, with which to maintain the securi- 
ty of his domestic throne. The organs which he 
cultivates by constant exercise, in his own brain, 
will be the ones most constantly excited in the 
brains of his household. 








A man having a large and active organ of 
Mirthfulness excites to paroxysms of convulsive 
laughter the multitude by whom he is surround- 
ed—large Time and Tune, can inspire listening 
thousands with enchanting Melody—large Venera- 
tion, can imbue the congregation with a spirit of 
profound devotion and humility—large Adhe- 
siveness, can inspire that affectionate regard that 
shall be durable as life itself—large Inhabitiveness, 
can excite undying love of home and country— 
large Combativeness, can stir up neighborhood 
strifes, broils, quarrels and contentions. One 
ugly and fretful member of a family, especially 
if a leading one, can, and often does destroy all 
its peace. One meddlesome, back-biting member 
of a Christian church, can destroy its prosperity, 
and make enemies of brethren. One snarling, 
lying scholar, may spoil half the school. One or 
two swaggering rowdies at the polls on election 
day, will sometimes set half the men in town 
fighting. A couple of cross, sore-headed bulldogs 
in a country village, will set all the dogs by the 
ears, within hearing distance ; and if the owners 
happen to be spectators of the riot, it will be 
strange indeed if they don’t exchange a few 
blows also, just to help on the excitement. 

On the other hand, one good, kind-hearted, 
amiable man, will introduce peace and quiet 
throughout the neighborhood. One discreet, even- 
temperate parent, or one who governs himseif and 
seeks continually and consistently the welfare 
of wife and children, will be certain to be blest 
with an amiable and affectionate household. One 
devotional, prayerful, consistent member of a 
Christian church, always at the post of duty, will 
be like a city set upon a hill, and will do much to 
inspire that church with a sense of its high re- 
sponsibilities. A siagle philanthropist, like How- 
ard, or Elihu Burritt, can make the warmest 
friends of the bitterest enemies, influence whole 
nations to a settlement of their difficulties 
without resort to human butchery, and inspire 
fraternal affection all over the globe. 

A cowardly general always has cowardly 
soldiers. A bold and daring officer always has 
bold and daring followers, for he inspires their 
belligerent impulses, and clothes them with 
dauntless courage. A physician by the sick-bed 
of his terrified patient, will sometimes put on a 
long face, and a look of despair—the sick man 
sends for a lawyer to make his will, a minister to 
preach the sermon, and the whole family begin 
preparations for a funeral. This is according 
to the practice of old Dr. Melancholy ! He has 
killed scores by this easy process. On the other 
hand, Dr. Cheerful calls on Ais patient—greets _ 
him with smiles of cheerfulness, and looks of en- 
couragement—makes use of no deep-drawn sighs, 
or mysterious signals, either to make himself ap- 
pear wise, or to run up a frightful bill—and lo! 
the sick man recovers, though he had fully made 
up his mind that his sickness was unto death. 

Some persons always have the horrors ; are 
always gloomy, dejected, melancholy and un- 
happy, and they make everybody else feel just 
like themselves. Nothing is ever right with 
them—always too hot or too cold—too wet or too 
dry—too light or too dark—too long or too short 
—too dear or too cheap—As the machinists 
say, “ there is alwaysa screw loose somewhere.” 
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They are incessantly grumbling, from morning | 
till night, from youth to old age, and onward | 
to the grave; and when it seems to be the good 
Lord’s will to take them out of this troublesome 
world, few are disposed to repine at the decisions 
of Providence! Universal reconciliation! for no 
man, woman or child was ever happy in their 
society for five successive minutes. 

There are others who are always happy, always 
cheerful, come what will; and everybody with 
whom they associate catches the same spirit. If 
they are sick, they hope soon to get well again—if 
well, they hope to remain so for many long and 
happy years—if their neighbors arein trouble, 
they always have an encouraging, consoling word 
for them. Finally, if they are themselves about 
to die, they Aope fora glorious resurrection beyond 
the grave, and a blessed reunion with all those 
loved ones with whom they have been happy so 
long on earth. Even in their death, it is so tri- 
umphant, their surviving friends are scarcely 
troubled ; for the hope ofa glorious immortality is 
so brilliant andcheering. It seems more like the 
parade and display of aconqueror, than the 
giving-up of the ghost. Such people’s lives are 
one continual blaze of joy,and all is heaven about 
them. 

Thus, it will be seen that the phreno-organs 
have the power, so to speak, to charge into each 


other. They carry on a regular cannonade, 
giving aod receiving shots from each other’s 
castles and camps. To insure success in this 


mental conflict, it is necessary to understand the 
vulnerable and invulnerable points of the for- 
tress. In fact, thisis the secret of one man’s in- 
fluence over another, and of the power of a 
single great brain, to sway the mind of a whole 
people, and control the destinies of a nation. 
This is the key to the orator’s influence over the 
minds and feelings of his auditors. The organs 
that are large and influential in his own brain, | 
inspire the corresponding organs of the assembly | 
by which he is surrounded. But his own must be 
called 
life 


warmed into real 
merely galvanized into mechanical | 
However well-studied his discourses, 
and however beautifully delivered, the organs of 
his own brain must really load and fire, must be 
highly charged and dis-charged, or his words 
will fall upon the ears of his hearers like pale, 
wintry moonbeams upon the landscape. When 
the organs are highly charged in the brain of 
the orator, they exert their mysterious and telling 
influence upon the mind of the hearer. It mat- 
ters little how much or how little he says ; there 
will bea genuine manifestation of real eloquence 
for eloquence is only the art of persuasion. 

I once witnessed a most powerful and awaken- 
ing manifestation of this nearly speechless 
eloquence. Others may have observed similar 
A protracted meeting had been held 
for several successive days, in a considerable 
town of one of the Western States—but success did 
not yet seem very probable, for there had been 
no conversion, although several clergymen of 
distinction had toiled with faithfulness, night 
and day, for more than a week. The members of 
the church became discouraged, the ministers 
disheartened, and they were about to surrender 
the field in despair, when an event transpired 
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that gave direction to the whole enterprise. A 
young lady of superior attainments and com- 
manding influence, became a zealous convert, 
and openly professed an interest in the Chris. 
tian’s faith. The next day, (Sunday P. M.,) the 
house was crowded to its utmost capacity, and af- 
ter sermon, as usual, invitation was given to any 
desirous of doing so, to make remarks. This lady 
modestly arose, and stood before that large as. 
sembly for some time, unable to utter a single 
word. She exhibited evidence of the profoundest 
internal struggles, the deepest emotions, and 
agitation of mind quite beyond her ability to 
suppress. Her countenance was pale, the tears 
were trickling down her cheeks, and her lips 
quivering ; after some minutes’ breathless silence 
—on the part of the audience,—and the most em- 
barrassing hesitation on her own,—she raised 
her trembling hand, and pointing upward, sobbed 
forth, in broken accents— 
“He saw me plunged in deep distress, 
And flew to my relief—” 

Her utterance was choked, she was unable to 
say more, and took her seat. 

The effect was like an electric shock! the 
entire assembly was bathed in tears—many 
wept for the first time in their lives, in a religious 
meeting ; and some even cried aloud. The most 
powerful sermon ever delivered since the Sav- 
iour preached on the Mount, might have been 
read to that audience without producing a frac- 
tion of the effect of these simple lines, thus feel- 
ingly recited. From that moment the church was 
triumphant in its efforts. Scores of young peo- 
ple and old, and of both sexes, floeked to the 
sanctuary, and knelt at the altar for prayers, who 
had never before been subjects of religious im- 
pressions. 

Is it thought that I am wandering from the sub- 
ject of home discipline? Iam not. If you would 
make the children of your household feel and 
act properly, take the lead yourself. It will by 
no means accomplish the object, to tell a child 
tobe good. Show him how itisdone. There 
is a difference between training, and teaching. 
We are commanded to “ ¢rain upa child in the 
way he should go.”” How much will you accom- 
plish by telling a child how to be benevolent 
and sympathizing? You can teach him, by re- 
maining at home, and describing to him the con- 
duct of very benevolent people to the poor and 
unfortunate—but to train him to a career of 
philanthropy, requires a different process. You 
must take your basket in yourarm, your child by 
your side, visit the market places, fill the basket, 
let the boy help you to carry it into the huts of 
squalid poverty, and to empty it in the hovels 
of sickness and distress—let him return with you to 
the market, and then again to the abodes of destitu- 
tion and wretchedness, and soon he will learn the 
sweet lesson of sympathy. See the lark as she 
trains her young to fly. She hovers over them, 
flies before them, makes the motions of her own 
wings, slow, distinct, and gentle as she can— 

“ Reproves each dull delay— 
Allures to fairer fields, and leads the way,” 

a most significant rebuke upon that despotic 
and cruel system of government, too frequently 
adopted in the family and in the school. 

As surely as the laws of mind have been cor- 
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rectly stated, the parent and teacher can govern 
without the use of the whip ; and it is their duty to 
doit. Itis a most brutal and disgusting method 
of venting spite, and fretful impatience, to bruise, 
beat, and sometimes even mangle, a disobedient 
child. Those families and teachers who desire to 
govern without perpetual flogging, can see how 
it may be done. Manifest the same disposition 
which you desire to bring into cultivation in the 
mind of the subjects of your government. 

When a parent storms, scolds, whips and frowns, 
to make his child manifest kind and amiable 
traits of character, does he suppose that child is 
a fool? If not, does he think the child can fail 
to see that the parental theory of government 
is a burlesque upon the parental practice? or 
that the father requires of Aim what he has no 
inclination to practice himself? Whip a mis- 
chievous boy half a dozen times every week, 
and you keep those organs excited to almost 
fever heat, which, when perverted, lead to quar- 
rels and fighting. It would be scarcely less than 
a miracle, should he behave with kindness and 
propriety. 

In this manner, parents and teachers actually 
cultivate the baser passions, as they would culti- 
vate the reasoning organs by continual appeals 
to philosophy. But this is not all—this course 
of discipline is doub/y disastrous. For while it 
perverts the animal feelings by frequent exces- 
sive exercise, the moral and religious are rarely 
brought into action. The most vicious children 
will only be made more so by being frequently 
whipped and pounded. If you value the welfare 
of those children, take care never to excite into 
furious tumult the selfish and animal impulses, 
already quite too dominant in their constitu- 
tions. Once abused and irritated, next time 
they can be more easily aroused, next, easier 
still, and so on, until when they become men 
and women, they will have but little more con- 
trol over their temper than they have over the 
storm. The selfish organs, quite too large, per- 
haps, in infancy, are thus cultivated to ranker 
growth, and when the youth leaves the paternal 
roof, he is too frequently ripened for a degraded 
and downward career of vice and infamy. By 
this corporeal chastisement, the disobedient facul- 
ties are only made more so, and they are thus 
trained for the most brutal recklessness that poor 
fallen human nature ever exhibits. ‘The boys 
who have had the rod well laid on while at home, 
are the ones, when they go out into the world, 
who are the actiVe leaders at street brawls, 
horse-races, midnight riots, and drunken frolics, 
and who finally come off with broken bones, 
end their days in some of their brutal revels, 
find secure lodgings in the penitentiary, or, per- 
haps, have the whole matter brought toa de- 
cisive close by an ignominious death on the 
gallows. Our jails, penitentiaries, houses of cor- 
rection, alms and poor houses, are all filled with 
these victims of mismanagement. Compara- 
tively few parents, having children of vicious 
tendencies under their charge, pursue the proper 
course in their moral and intellectual culture. 
They adopt that method that only makes bad 
children worse. 

An important lesson for all to learn who have 
the charge of children is, that the organs most 
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active in their own brains, will be the ones most 
constantly exercised by those whom they have 
under their government. Let their own moral 
and intellectual organs be constantly exercised, 
let them encourage their children to familiarity 
with themselves, and as surely as the needle 
points to the poles, they will be imbued with the 
same spirit. Point not to isolated cases of ex- 
ception, where the experiment has been tried for 
a single day, week, or month, and failed, or to 
cases where this discipline has been adopted 
at home, and the children have been allowed to 
roam at pleasure abroad. Children, too, often 
see upon the countenance of the parent, the cold 
and forbidding frown, and sensibly feel that 
there is a degree of despotism and tyranny swayed 
over them, altogether harsh and cruel. 

For illustration, take two families entirely 
antipodes in their method of domestic discipline. 
In Mr. Jones’ family, on rising in the morning, 
the parents either speak not at all to their chil- 
dren, or continually scold, storm, and threaten 
them, the father and mother have a pass at each 
other, and finally some or all the juvenile mem- 
bers of the household get a severe drubbing, and 
are sent off to school. They get fairly started, 
strike up a quarrel among themselves, probably 
have a childish fight, scratch, bite, pull hair, tear 
each other’s clothes, stone all the birds, chase all 
the sheep, ride all the pigs, and finally, at a late 
hour, and out of breath, they arrive at the school- 
house door. All full of complaints to the teacher, 
each raises his voice to the highest pitch, that he 
may be distinctly heard in advance of all the 
rest. For a mo.nent the despotic master listens 
to their various contradictory stories, finds he 
cannot believe a word they say, concludes to err 
on the safe side of the question, and resolves to 
whip them all. After going through with the 
process in the most approved style, they are 
commanded to their seats, and to attend to their 
studies! With Combativenes and Destructive- 
ness awakened to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, and all the resentful and malignant feel- 
ings aroused to fever heat! now “ reason ! obtain 
your lessons’! As well expect a saw mill to 
manufacture lumber, with all the water diverted 
from its machinery! The reasoning organs are 
robbed of the blood, and the belligerents sur- 
charged, and now the pupil is require to perform 
a miracle— obtain his lessons ! 

Instead of the least effort to get his lessons, he 
sits brooding over the abuse he has received, 
spends an hour in forming revengeful resolu- 
tions, promises himself that if he lives to have 
the power, he will give that teacher one flogging, 
if it is the last effort he performs on earth! By 
the laws of association he learns to hate every- 
thing connected with his school-boy days—hates 
the teacher—hates the old school-house—hates 
all the scholars—hates his brothers and sisters— 
hates his books—in short, hates everything that 
it is desirable he should love. On returning 
home at night, the morning exercises are re- 
peated, as the musicians say, with appropriate 
variations, and the father and mother are in 
their usual mood, and several of the little ones 
will probably get another cluster of the ding- 
bats, and then be ordered to bed. That is one 
day's history. 
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next, are the same, with ever-increasing inter- 
est. This is the family, and this the school, 
wherein flogging is a popular exercise. 

Not so in Mr. Baker’s family. When the 
children rise, they are greeted with the kind and 
pleasant “ good morning,’’ and with the grateful 
morning kiss. The father spends a while in 
pleasant conversation with them, interests him- 
self in their exercises of yesterday, asks them 
about its events, the progress they made, what 
they saw and heard; and when breakfast is pre- 
pared, all sit down with cheerfulness ; the parents 
make it their study to introduce such conversa- 
tion as shall be not only profitable, but deeply 
interesting to the household. They are taught 
to be respectful to each other, each preferring a 
brother’s or a sister’s interest to his own; the 
lessons of kindness and affection are made prac- 
tical, by the frequent interchange of respectful 
language and trifling presents—if family devo- 
tions are observed, the children are kindly and 
earnestly remembered in the supplications—if 
they are sent to school, the affectionate “ good- 
bye”’ is cordially exchanged at starting, and per- 
haps the father goes a little distance with them, 
and they cheerfully hasten onward, and greet 
the school and teacher with smiles and joy. The 
teacher adopts a like mode of discipline—if not, 
the sooner he is discharged the better for the in- 
terests of the school. Everything goes on pleas- 
antly in such a family. The affections and 
moral feelings are kept continually active, and 
the corresponding organs of the brain improve 
from day to day, and from year to year. As 
surely as virtue is inherently more lovely than 
vice, this family will grow up to happiness and 
usefulness, This is the family in which cor- 
poreal punishment is wholly unknown. 

In their practical application, these principles 
should be extended to every department of hu- 
man society—to the church, the workshop, in- 
sane hospitals, idiotic retreats, penitentiaries, 
and all houses of discipline and correction. 

All this requires the most careful, the most rigid 
self-control. ‘ihe most difficult task ever imposed 
upon any governor, is to govern himself. “ He 
that ruleth over his own spirit is stronger than 
he that taketh a city.’ Never should the parent 
or teacher allow himself to manifest the slightest 
anger, fretfulness, or impatience, in the presence 
of his child or pupil. He will be immeasurably 
the loser by such indiscretions. The example will 
be bad, his authority will dwindle into contempt, 
he will lose the respect of those whom he has in 
charge, they will be excited to the same foibles 
and he will be obnoxious to the accusation of the 
grossest inconsistency. 





Tue unregulated gratification of the lower 
propensities, is short-lived, and unsatisfactory ; 
and when the impulse of excitement is over, the 
moral sentiments condemn the conduct, so that 
no agreeable emotion arises from reflection on 
the past. The indulgence of these, on the other 
hand, under the guidance of the moral sentiments, 
is pleasing at the time, and not painful on retro- 
spection ; while the direct exercise of the higher 
sentiments themselves and intellect affords the 
highest present delight, and the most lasting sat- 
isfaction in futurity — George Combe. 





FACTS STRANGER THAN 
FICTION: 


BY JOSEPH SIMMS. 


Tuat facts are many times as strange and 
even stranger than fiction, we receive daily 
evidence. 

New theories are constantly springing into ex- 
istence, and mankind are shaping and putting 
forth their most strenuous efforts to bring into 
use their practicality. The old dogmas are in 
a great measure passing away ; those which are 
now looked upon as simple in the extreme, and 
which fastened the earth in a certain position, 
like a stationary board upon the water, and 
made the sun, moon, and stars, appear in their 
course to encircle earth as though it were the 
great centre of attraction, around which all 
other planets and systems seemed to cluster 
and revolve. 

As science spreads its hallowed light among 
the nations of earth, that mysterious darkness 
which has so long hung over the mental world is 
being gradually dispelled, and like the effect of 
the sun’s rays, or the shades of departing night, 
transforming darkness into light. The highest 
mountains catch the earliest light, till, at length, 
the lowest vales are fully illuminated. There 
are valesin the mental world remaining with 
the shades of night still brooding over them. 

Having been lecturing the past winter in the 
southern part of the State of New York, we fell 
in company with two or three old gentlemen 
who were in the vales yet unblessed by science, 
and the new lights which are fast spreading their 
rays upon the world. Upon asking one of those 
old gentlemen his belief in phrenology, said he, 
“I don’t believe in all these new things ; when I 
was a boy people didn’t have so many things to 
bother themselves with, and they got along just 
as well and better than they do now. If you 
will tell me what my disposition is, and all about 
me, and no one inform you, I will give you a 
dollar, and give in that there is truth in phren- 
ology; but the airth’s turning around! no man 
ever did make me believe that, and no one ever 
can ; why, it is the most foolish idea I ever heard 
of ; any boy ten years old should know better.” 

“ Well, sir, one thing at a time ; if you will let 
me have some of your neighbors and friends for 
judges, you shall have an examination, and then 
we will talk about the movements of the earth.” 
Here he interrupted with—“ I tell you the airth 
don’t turn over, and you needn’t try to make me 
believe such nonsense as that.” We said no 
more, but gave the old gentleman an examin- 
ation, his friends and neighbors confirming all 
points of interest as we were making the examin- 
ation, and when done confirmed the whole ; here 
the old man said, “It must be close work to feel 
so as to tell a man like that—it is better than I° 
could have told myself.’’ Now, said we, let us 
hear your theories in regard to the planets and 
their revolutions. 

Said he, “ the airth stands in one spot, still; 
is rounding on top and flat on the bottom, all 
the people live on the upper side ; the sun goes 
round from east to west, so do the moon and 
stars. They were all made for our use, to give 
light ; the stars are about as big as a tea-ketile, 
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and from two to five miles from us ; the sun and 
moon are considerable larger and farther off ; 
they may be as large as a barn or haystack ; 
they were all made by the hand of our Creator 
for our use, and are made of some bright sub- 
stance.” 

As the old gentleman closed his remark, 
which would have done well if spoken five hun- 
dred years ago, we could hardly believe our 
senses ; although we told him in the examina- 
tion that he took contracted views of nearly all 
subjects. Is it possible that in this age of litera- 
ture one could remain so ignorant? It seems 
impossible that any sane person could remain so 
much unacquainted with nature’s laws, when 
living in a land like ours, overflowing with scien- 
tific books and papers of all kinds, and so many 
sources from which to gain intelligence. 

The annual circulation of copies of newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the State of New York is 
over 115,385,000; her public libraries number 
11,000, and contain more than 1,760,000 volumes ; 
and for public schools, as in all other literary 
attainments, she has not her equal among her 
sister States, the number amounting to 11,580, 
having pupils to the number of 675,221; yet in 
this State there are persons who are over twenty 
years of age to the immense number of 91,293, 
who cannot read or write. To the shame of this 
State be it said, her resources for knowledge are 
more than a fourth of those of the whple United 
States, and yet she has more who cannot read or 
write than any other State in the Union.* 

May the time soon come when all minds will 
be well-cultivated and progressive ! 

The day will come when he who follows the 
dictates of mind in its crude state, will be 
stamped with the brand of disgrace. Could we 
but take one look into the future of another 
century, and behold the progress which will 
take place, of which we now can have but the 
faintest conceptions ; the most gross and thought- 
less mind must expand and feel delighted. But 
we must rest with the assurance that we now 
have new ideas flying on the wings of lightning 
throughout the land. Steam presses are whirl- 





* Our correspondent is correct in his abstract facts, as far 
as he goes; still, the idea that the State of New York, with 
all her educational appliances and efforts, was apparently the 
least favored by education of any of the States of the Union, 
was too startling to be credited without modification. This 
led us to turn to the United States’ Census of 1850, from 
which we glean the following facts and deductions: 

The State of New York has a gross population of 3,048,- 
000. Of this number 91,000 white persons over twenty 
years of age cannot read or write, but we find of these 
only 30,000 natives of the State. This gives one per cent. 
only of her population who can neither read nor write. 

Massachusetts, one of the old States, and a revolutionary 
cotemporary of New York, has a population of 985,000. Of 
this number 28,345 white persons over twenty years of age 
cannot read or write, but of this number over 26,000 are 
foreigners, leaving of the natives of the State but about 
1,900. Which is only one-fifth of one per cent. of her popu- 
lation. 

In Virginia, another of the venerable States, with a popu- 
lation of 895,000 inhabitants, there are 88,520 white persons 
over twenty years of age who cannot read or write. Of 
this number only 1,137 are noted as of foreign birth, leav- 
ing 87,383 native citizens without education, which is over 
ten per cent. of her population. 

New York has one in 100 
Massachusetts “ “ 500 
Virginia > ¢ @ 
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ing off their ten to twenty thousand copies per 
hour, with a vast amount of useful information, 
before the astonished gaze of their enlightened 
readers. Within the last twenty years the arts 
and sciences have been marching onward with 
unwonted celerity, and as long as mind is in its 
progressive state, so long shall man be able to 
trace those footprints of mental and material 
progress. 





POETRY OF THE PURITANS. 

As for the Puritans having been merely the 
sour, narrow, inhuman persons they are vul- 
garly supposed to have been, credat Judeus! 
There were sour and narrow men enough among 
them ; so there were in the opposite party. No 
Puritan could have had less poetry in him, less 
taste, less feeling, than Laud himself. But is 
there no poetry save words? no drama save that 
which is presented on the stage? Is this glorious 
earth, and the souls of living men, mere prose, 
as long as carent vata sacro, who will, forsooth, 
do them the honor to make poetry out of a little 
of them (and of how little!) by translating 
them into words, which he himself, just in pro- 
portion as he is a good poet, will confess to be 
clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual? Was there no 
poetry in these Puritans, because they wrote no 
poetry ? We do not mean now the unwritten 
tragedy of the battle-psalm and the charge but 
simple idyllic poetry and quiet home-drama, 
love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, and the 
beauties of every-day human life? Take the 
most commonplace of them : was Zeal-for-Truth 
Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, be- 
cause his father had though fit to give him an 
ugly and silly name, the less of a noble lad? 
Did his name prevent his being six feet high? 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his cheek 
the less ruddy for it? He wore his flaxen hair 
of the same length that every one now wears 
theirs, instead of letting it hang half-way to his 
waist in essenced curls ; but was he therefore the 
less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted as his 
sea-roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh by 
Canute’s side, and settled there on Thoresby 
Rise, to grow wheat and breed horses, genera- 
tion succeeding generation, in the old moated 
grange? He carried a Bible in his jack-boots; 
but did that prevent him, as Oliver rode past 
him with an approving smile on Naseby field, 
thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with 
his mustache and imperial, and bright-red coat, 
and cuirass well polished, in spite of many a 
dint, as he sate his father’s great black horse as 
gracefully and firmly as any long-locked and es- 
senced cavalier in front of him? Or did it pre- 
vent him thinking, too, for a moment, with a 
throb of the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience 
far away at home, could she but see him, might 
have the same opinion of him as he had of him- 
self? Washe the worse forthe thought? He was 
certainly not the worse for checking it the next 
instant, with manly shame for letting such “ car- 
nal vanities” rise in his heart, while he was 
“doing the Lord’s work ”’ in the teeth of death 
and hell: but was there no poetry in him then? 
No poetry in him five minutes after, as the long 
rapier swung round his head, redder and redder 
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at every sweep? We are befooled by names. 
Call him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he 
seems at once (granting him only sincerity, 
which he had, and that of a right awful kind) as 
complete a knight-errant as ever watched and 
prayed, ere putting on his spurs, in fantastic 
Gothic chapel, beneath “storied windows richly 
dight.”’ Was there no poetryin him, either, half 
an hour afterwards, as he lay bleeding across the 
corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his turn 
with the surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in 
his boot, and tried to hum a psalm, and thought 
of Cousin Patience, and his father, and his 
mother, and how they would would hear, at 
least, that he had played the man in Israel that 
day, and resisted unto blood, striving against sin 
and the Man of Sin? 

And was there no poetry in him, too, as he 
came wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet 
autumn eve, home to the house of his forefathers, 
and saw afar off the knot of tall poplars rising 
over the broad misty flat, and the one great abele 
tossing its sheets of silver in the dying gusts, 
and knew that they stood before his father’s 
door? Who can tell all the pretty child-mem- 
ories which flitted across his brain at that sight, 
and made him forget.that he was a wounded 
cripple? There is the dyke where he and his 
brothers snared the great pike which stole the 
ducklings—how many years ago! while pretty 
little Patience stood by trembling, and shrieked 
at each snap of the brute’s wide jaws ; and there 
—down that long dark lode, ruffling with crim- 
son in the sunset breeze, he and his brother skat- 
ed home in triumph with Patience when his uncle 
died. What a day that was! when, in the clear, 
bright winter noon, they laid the gate upon the 
ice, and tied the beef-bones under the four cor- 
ners, and packed little Patience on it. How 
pretty she looked, though her eyes were red with 
weeping, as she peeped out from among the heap 
of blankets and horse-hides, and how merrily 
their long fen-runners whistled along the ice-lane, 
between the high banks of sighing reed, as they 
towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a 
pace like the race-horse’s, to the dear old home 
among the poplar trees. And now he was going 
home to meet her, after a mighty victory, a de- 
liverance from heaven, second only in his eyes to 
that Red-Sea one. Was there no poetry in his 
heart at that thought? Did not the growing sun- 
set, and the reed-beds which it transfigured be- 
fore him into sheets of golden flame, seem tokens 
that the glory of God was going before him in 
his path? Did not the sweet clamour of the 
wild-fowl, gathering for one rich pean ere they 
sank into rest, seem to him as God’s bells chiming 
him home in triumph, with peals sweeter and 
bolder than those of Lincoln or Peterborough 
steeple-house? Did not the very lapwing, as 
she tumbled, softly wailing, before his path, as 
she did years ago, seem to welcome the wander- 
er home in the name of heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, 
yet did not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, 
like any other girl’s, as she saw afar off the red- 
coat, like a sliding spark of fire, coming slowly 
along the strait fen-bank, and fled up stairs into 
her chamber to pray, half that it might be, half 
that it might not be, he? Was there no happy 
storm of human tears and human laughter when 
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he entered the court-yard gate? Did not the old 
dog lick his Puritan hand as lovingly asif it had 
been a Cavalier’s? Did not lads and lasses run 
out shouting? Did not the old yeoman father 
hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s 
length, and hug him again, as heartily as any 
other John Bull, even though the next moment 
he called all to kneel down and thank Him who 
had sent his boy home again, after bestowing on 
him the grace to bind kings in chains and nobles 
with links of iron, and contend to death for the 
faith delivered to the saints? And did not Zeal- 
for-Truth look about as wishfully for Patience 
as any other man would have done, longing to 
see her, yet not daring even to ask for her? 
And when she came down at last, was she the 
less lovely in his eyes, because she came, not 
flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery and 
paint, but shrouded close in coif and pinner, 
hiding from all the world beauty which was there 
still, but was meant for one alone, and that only 
if God willed, in God’s good time? And was 
there no faltering of their voices, no light in 
their eyes, no trembling pressure of their hands, 
which said more, and was more, ay, and more 
beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, 
than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Waller’s Sachar- 
issas, flames, darts, posies, love-knots, anagrams, 
and the rest of the insincere cant of the court? 
What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two 
rhymes together in his life? Did not his heart 
go for inspiration to a loftier Helicon, when it 
whispered to itself, “‘ My love, my dove, my un- 
defiled is but one,” than if he had filled pages 
with sonnets about Venuses and Cupids, love- 
sick shepberds and cruel nymphs ? 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, 
as of Longfellow’s Evangeline itself, in that 
trip round the old farm next morning; when 
Zeal-for-Truth, after looking over every heifer, 
and peeping into every stye, would needs canter 
down by his father’s side to the horse-fen, with 
his arm in a sling ; while the partridges whirred 
up before them, and the lurchers flashed like gray 
snakes after the hare, and the colts came whin- 
nying round, with staring eyes and streaming 
manes, and the two chatted on in the same sober 
business-like English tone, alternately of “ the 
Lord’s great dealings,’’ by General Cromwell, 
the pride of all honest fen-men-—and the price 
of troop-horses at the next Horncastle fair? 

Poetry in those old Puritans! Why not ? They 
were men of like passions with ourselves. They 
loved, they married, they brought up children ; 
they feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, they 
fought—they conquered. There was poetry 
enough in them, be sure, though they acted it 
like men, instead of singing it like birds. 
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BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As you manifest a desire, 
through the pages of your journal, to hear the 
experience of your converts, the writer of this 
little sketch, although the changes wrought in 
his history are not wholly dependent upon a 
phrenological examination, yet they are all de- 
pendent upoh the soul-enlightening science of 
phrenology,—hopes it may not be considered 
presumptuous on his part, to relate the happy 











effects that have resulted from a knowledge of 
that science. 

He was born and raised in the mountains of 
Virginia, under such circumstances as would not 
admit of his receiving an education, (the whole 
of his schooling only occupying about the term 
of eighteen months,) and being compelled to 
labor hard, had not the opportunity of seeing 
the world. The consequence was, he grew up 
very awkward, and was rendered still more so 
by a sensitive disposition or temperament. And 
being aware of his awkwardness, he became too 
bashful to speak to strangers unless necessity 
compelled him to do so; and, when in company, 
he was so fearful of the ridicule of others, that if 
several persons would form themselves into a 
group and commence talking in an under tone, 
and laughing, especially if one of them would 
chance to look towards him, he took it for 
granted they were making sport of him. 

He had strong religious tendencies, and although 
he was ready to believe that God would be mer- 
ciful to others in regarding their petitions, yet 
he never for a moment entertained the idea that 
He would condescend to grant his requests, or in 
any way confer a favor upon him. Thus, in his 
early days, he lived a most miserable life, suffer- 
ing almost all the pangs of hell on earth. And 
even in his dreams he was almost continually 
annoyed by the devil, who, in his estimation, had 
an indisputable title to him. 

But when he was introduced by a friend (and 
one, too, whom he will ever remember with 
gratitude) to your works on phrenology, he soon 
became greatly interested in them, and acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of that science to discover 
that he possessed at least an average amount of 
natural talent. This caused a new light to flash 
across his mental vision. He began to see that, 
as ignorant as he was, he had formerly under- 
rated his abilities. He resolved to commence 
the cultivation of his mind at once, and since 
that time, has devoted all his leisure hours 
toward the accomplishment of that object. In 
the autumn of 1854, having business in Balti- 
more, lest he should have over-rated his abilities, 
he resolved to visit your branch establishment 
at Philadelphia, where he received a phreno- 
logical examination and written description of 
character from the skilful hand of Mr. Sizer. 
This gave him renewed energy in the work he 
had undertaken, and an amount of confidence 
that enables him to face his fellow-man. 


But this isa matter of small importance, when 
compared with the changes that have been 
wrought in his religious views. Whereas he 
formerly regarded his Maker as a mere tyrant, 
whom it was almost impossible to please—one 
who was so very jealous of our affections, and 
one who delighted so much in our destruction, 
as tg seek every opportunity to discover a defect 
in our conduct, that he might have some excuse 
to consign us to everlasting punishment. But 
since the glorious light of phrenology has 
dawned upon his dark and benighted mind, and 
dispelled the dismal clouds that had hung over 
it, he beholds his Maker in quite a different light. 
He now looks upon Him as a kind, benevolent, 
and all-wise Father ; one who delights in the hap- 
piness of his children—one who is moved, by dis- 
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interested love, to sympathize with us in all our 
sufferings, and who is ever ready to guide us by 
his unerring wisdom, in the ways of holiness and 
heaven. In brief, if he deserves any credit asa 
member of society, as a business man, or as 3 
Christian, all is due to the light of phrenology. 

. 





WHAT WORKING-MEN HAVE 
DONE, 


Bur some may say, “‘ Why give working peo- 
ple special time to think? What good use can 
they make of it?”’ Let us see what they have 
done. Take general literature. Look at Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,’ one 
of the greatest authors of prose fiction that ever 
lived ; he began life as a hosier, and was almost 
wholly self-taught. William Cobbet, the great 
master of racy Saxon English, was in early life 
a farmer’s boy, and afterwards a common soldier. 
Isaac Walton, the pleasing biographer and 
“complete angler,’ was a linen draper. Then 
in science: Thomas Simpson, the distinguished 
mathematician, wrought, for the greater part of 
his life, as a weaver. Captain Cook, one of the 
most scientific of English sailors, and a very 
pleasing writer, was wholly self-taught. His 
father, a poor peasant, learnt to read when turn™ 
ed of seventy, in order that he might be able to 
peruse his son’s voyages. Arkwright, subse- 
quently Sir Richard, the inventor of the cotton- 
spinning machine, was a poor man, and com- 
menced life as a barber. James Brindley, the 
author of canal navigation in England, the first 
who tunneled great hills and brought ships 
across navigable rivers on bridges, was a mill- 
wright. Herschel, subsequently Sir William, 
originally a musician in a Hanoverian regiment, 
became a skilful optican and a great astrono- 
mer. To him Campbell refers in the well-known 
_ “Gave to the lyre of heaven another string.” 

Then for the fine arts. Chantrey wasa milk 
and butter boy, and his first modelings were in 
softer material than marble. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was the son of an inn-keeper, and wholly 
self-taught. John Opie was found by Dr. Walcot 
working in a saw-pit. William Hogarth, the 
greatest master of character that ever developed 
his ideas by means of the pencil, served his 
apprenticeship to an engraving silversmith, and 
commenced his professional career by engraving 
coats of arms and shop bills. Then in poetry. 
Gifford, the first editor of the “ Quarterly,’”’ be- 
gan life as a poor sailor boy, and afterwards 
served an apprenticeship to a shoemaker, 
Bloomfield— pardon me for calling him the Eng- 
lish Burns—wrote his best poem, “‘ The Farmer’s 
Boy,’’ while he too worked in a garret as a shoe- 
maker. 

“Ben Jonson,” says Fuller, in his “ English 
Worthies,” “ worked for some time as bricklayer 
andmason. He helped in the building of the new 
structure of Lincoln’s-Inn, when, having a trowel 
in his hand, he had a book in his pocket.”” Shak- 
speare, your own Will Shakspeare, was & poor 
man’s son ; his father could not write his name, 
and his cross or mark still exists in the record 
of Stratford-on-Avon to attest the fact. The poet’s 
own education seems to heve been very limited, 
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and tradition describes him as having lived for 
a time in very humble employments. Then turn 
we to theology, the highest range of all: The 
two Millers, Dr. Isaac, Dean of Carlisle, and his 
brother Joseph,author of the well-known “History 
of the Church,” began life as weavers. Dr. Pri- 
deaux, author of the “Connection,” and Bishop 
of Worcester, got his education by entering Ox- 
ford, as a kitchen-boy. John Bunyan, the great- 
est master of allegory, and author of the second 
best book in all the world, was a self-taught tin- 
ker. These be some of England’s working-men 
who have thought, and thought to some purpose, 
These be some of your hosiers, and linen drapers, 
and millwrights, and masons, and sawyers, and 


shoemakers, and weavers, and barbers, and tin- | 


kers. Is England proud of them? Well she 
may be. Doesshe want more of them? She 
needs them all. Then let England give her work- 
ing-men time to think; for the man’s sake, for 
the master’s sake, for England’s sake—for God’s 
sake.— London Lectures. 





oo 


CHARACTER OF 
SPRING. 
ooo —— 
Tus notorious man, who was executed in 
Philadelphia on the 10th of June, 1853, for the 
brutal murder, for money, of Mrs. Shaw and her 
sister, excited more attention in that city than 
any other criminal ever before had done. His 
skull was presented for examination to Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, a few months ago, without his knowing 
its name or history; and he gave the following 
striking description, which was taken down, word 
for word, by a phonographic reporter. It is short, 
but contains the framework of the character of 
that notorious criminal. The skull may be seen 
at our cabinet. 


ARTHUR 





REPORT. 

He had great physical power, and naturally a 
very strong constitution, though, from the de- 
velopments, I judge it had been seriously trifled 
with. He had more than ordinary practical tal- 
ent and natural ability. He was particularly 
wilful, persevering, and stubborn ; very cautious, 
watchful, cunning, artful, and evasive. He was 
very selfishly acquisitive, and disposed to appro- 
priate to his own use the property of others, and 
very secretive in keeping to himself what was 
thus gained and what he called hisown. He was 
quite witty, jovial, and entertaining. He had 
fair respect for superiors, but lacked faith, con- 
scientiousness, hope, cheerfulness, and circum- 
spection ; in fact, the moral faculties as a class 
were inferior, and had the least influence of any 
class of his mental powers. 

One feature of his character must have been 
peculiar, viz., desperation, and a tendency to be 
gloomy and to find fault with his friends and his 
fortune. The selfish faculties had decidedly the 
control, and they were rendered more conspic- 
uous and efficient through the peculiar cast of his 
intellect. He had no abiding love for woman, 
but treated herasaslave. He was quite friendly 
in disposition ; was capable of applying his mind 
or concentrating his feelings to a given subject. 
He had but little pride or ambition, and would 
gain his own ends at all hazards, with little or no 
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regard to public sentiment, or the opinion or 
wishes of his friends. The five leading features 
of character were—love of money, selfishness, 
cunning or evasiveness, wilfulness, and talent to 
secure the gratification of the selfish disposi- 
tions. 















OCTAGON ACADEMY. 


The above represents the large octagon build- 
ing of stone, erected by by Mr. E. W. Beckwith, 
at Cromwell, near Middletown, Connecticut, for 
a select boarding-school for boys. The construc- 
tion is on the “ concrete wall” principle, being 
built of stone laid up in plank boxing, with mor- 
tar poured in by the bucket-full, thus grouting 
the stone-work as fast as it is laid up. 

Stronger walls can be made thus than in any 
other way, and at much less cost than with either 
brick or wood. The form is not peculiar to this 
kind of wall, but is more comprehensive, giving 
greater area of floors than any other disposition 
of the same length of wall, except in a polygon 
of a greater number of sides. This house is very 
large, being 25 feet on each side, or 200 feet in 
circumference, and about 60 feet in diameter, 
giving an area of about 3,000 feet on each floor ; 
whereas, a building of 50 feet square, the same 
length of wall, gives only 2,500 feet—a gain of 
about one-fifth, nearly equivalent to what is 
usually required for the halls, &. 

The stone should be laid in the boxing with 
strict reference to bond and joint, as in any other 
stone work, using all sizes and shapes, having a 
good face and side, leaving the mortar to fill up 
all cracks or chinks. 

Three stone-layers and three attendants, one 
in the mortar-bed, one bringing mortar, and one 
or two bringing stone, could lay a course around 
any building in a day, each course 16 inches 
deep, and 14 inches wide. The thickness of the 
wall does not make much difference, excep{, in 
the amount of material required. A thick Wall 
can be laid faster than athin one, if the stones 
are large. 

I am perfectly satisfied that a stone building 
of this sort is cheaper, at first cost, than a wooden 
house, if materials are convenient, and the cost 
of warming such a house is a good deal less. 
There are many other advantages, which will be 
apparent on reflection. 
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LANGUAGE OF IDEALITY. 


Hon. Epwarp Everett gives the following de- 
scription of transition from the hush and darkness 
of a mid-summer night to the saffron glories of 
dawn ; it is exquisite in the extreme. Mr. Ever- 
ett said : 

“T had occasion, a few weeks since, to take the 
early train from Providence to Boston, and for 
this purpose rose at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Everything around was wrapt in darkness and 
hushed in silence, broken only by what seemed at 


> that hour the unearthly clank and rush of the 
(strain. It was a mild, serene, mid-summer’s 


night—the sky was without a cloud—the winds 
were whist. The moon, then in the last quarter, 
had just risen, and the stars shone with a spectral 


¥ lustre but little affected by her presence. Jupi- 





ter, two hours high, was the herald of the day — 
the Pleiades just above the horizon, shed their 
sweet influence in the east; Lyra sparkled near 
the zenith ; Andromeda veiled her new-discover- 
ed glories from the naked eye in the south; the 


— steady pointers, far beneath the pole, looked 


meekly up from the depths of the north to their 
sovereign. 

“‘ Such was the glorious spectacle, asi entered 
the train. As we proceeded, the timid approach 
of twilight became more preceptible; the in- 
tense blue of the sky began to soften ; the sister 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together; but 
the bright constellations of the west and north 
remained unchanged. Steadily the transfigura- 
tion went on. Hands of angels hidden from 
mortal eyes shifted the scenery of the heavens; 
the glories of night dissolved into the glories of 
dawn. The blue sky now turned more sofily 
gray ; the great watch-stars shut up their holy 
eyes; theeast begantokindle. Faint streaks of 
purple soon blushed along the sky, the whole celes- 
tial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of 
the morning light, which came pouring down from 
above in one great ocean of radiance; till at 
length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of 
purple fire blazed out from the above horizon, 
and turned the dewy teardrops of flower and 
leaf into rubiesand diamonds. Ina few seconds, 
the everlasting gates of the morning were thrown 
wide open, and the Lord of day, arrayed in glories 
too severe for the gaze of man, began his 
course.”’ 
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Tue human faculties consist of animal propen- 
sities, moral sentiments, and intellectual powers : 
they have a natural tendency to activity, greater 
or less in proportion to the size of their organs ; 
and, being active, each serves to engender certain 
desires, emotions, or intellectual conceptions, in 
the mind. The propensities and sentiments are 
mere blind impulses, which lead to happiness and 
virtue when well directed, and to misery and 
vice when misapplied. Thus, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, when directed by Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness, give boldness, enterprise, 
and energy to the character, and fit a man for 
becoming the terror of the wicked and the foe of 
the oppressor ; when left unguided, they may 
lead to furious contention, indiscriminate out- 
rage, cruelty and murder. 
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Events of the Mouth. 











DOMESTIC. 
Tue Exections.—The choice of Electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, has been decided 
in favor of the Buchanan and Breckinridge ticket. The 
vote of the several States, accordiag to the latest accounts, 
is as follows : 





For Fremont: Votes. For Buchanan: Votes. 
Waine ...... eee ae | pat Sete acee Es 
New-Hampshire .......... 5 Pennsylvania.......... ..27 
Massachusetts ............13 Indiana .....- gie-encle 
Rhode Island.............. 4 Illinois ooh 
Connecticut. . coecess 6 Delaware ...--00-e00+.. 8 
VORMRORt . ...0-cocgscccccces 5& Virginia......-.. ...... 15 
New York .............. 85 North Carolina........... 10 
Ohio ... 000 .cee.eseeee0e-88 South Carolina...... ... § 
Michigan .....-sccc-coscscce © Georgia.....c-cecceeers, 10 
Teg... . 2.20 coe ccecesces 4 Alabama ....eeceesecers 9 
Wheonsin cesceeceseeesees & Mississippl....---. .. .. 7 

— Florida.....---.-cssssse. 3 
Data. .ccccee cecese -114 Louisiana............... 6 
_ sees 
For Filmore: Votes. Arkansas ............... 4 
Maryland..........-s0+++++ 8 Kentucky.........-..+.. 12 
TOBMOEISS.. 00000000 cece 12 
Missoarl.... cccccescce.. 9 
Dotal ...20000 cece cee. 170 
Doubtful as yet: 
CRIS nas < Kacssssccccsse © 


NEW YORK STATE OFFICERS ELECTED, 


Governor .. 908d sesese sebeeeees Joun A. Kiyo. 
Lieutenant-Gorvernor ... 6.0.06 s00> Henry R. Se.pen. 
Canal Commissioner..... ........CHAnLes TH. Saerrriy, 
Prison Inspector... .... 6.0. ..++.. WESLEY BarLey. 


Russet F. Hiexs, 
All Republicans, 


Clerk of Appeals ....+@y......-. 

Tae Frortma Inprans.—The government seems pre- 
pared to finish up the war in Florida this winter. The 
troops intended for this service comprise nearly two and a 
half regiments, or about two thousand men, drafted from 
various posts on the seaboard and at the Northwest. Two 
companies will leave Fort Hamilton and Governor's Island, 
in a few days; also two companies trom Boston harbor, 
and others from Old Point Comfort, This will add about 
three-quarters to the United States force at present in the 
peninsula. A number of large flat-boats, of both wood and 
iron, are in process of construction in this city, at the ship 
yards and iron foundries, designed to assist the troops in 
penetrating the Everglades. The preparations seem to be 
on quite an extensive scale. 

Kansas.—A Delegate Free State Convention was held at 
Topeka, Kansas, October 16th, at which it was decided not 
to hold an election for Electors of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, on the 4th of November, on account of the disturbance 
prevailing throughout the territory. A mass convention 
was called to be held at Big Springs, on the 28th inst., for 
the purpose of providing for the election of a Delegate to 
Congress, the election of J. W. Whitfleld being repudiated 
by the settlers as based upon the fraudulent laws of the bo- 
gus legislature. 

An emigrant train of nearly three hundred persons had 
arrived, via Nebraska, under the direction of Col. Eldridge, 
all in fine condition and spirits. They were all arrested by 
the regular troops, and brought in prisoners, but discharged 
on arrival, The Grand Jury are finding indictments against 
the Free State prisoners charged with murder, and the tri- 
als have begun. W. F. M. Arny. from the National Kansas 
Committee, had arrived, to ascertain the condition of the 
settlers, and effect an arrangement with the State Cen- 
tral Committee for mutual co-operation. Advices from 
Lawrence to the 14th, state that the emigrants arrested at 
Plymouth, had been released, and that Gov. Geary had or- 
dered them to disperse or leave the territory. They retired 
to different settlements and claims. The arms found in 
their wagons were retained by the authorities. 

Tue U. 8. Steamer Anctic.—This steamer has arrived at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, from her expedition across the At- 
lantic, and has completed her undertaking in the most sat- 
isfactory manner. She sounded the Atlantic all the way 
across, finding the greatest depth 2,070 fathoms (more than 
two miles). It was not accomplished without difficulties, 


as many of the instruments used were new inventions; but 
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| the persevering spirit of Captain Berryman and his officers 
conquered every obstacle. The bed of the ocean, in the 
section traversed by the Arctic, is a plateau, as already an- 
nounced by Captain Berryman, who had twice before 
sounded across the Atlantic. The bottom in the deeper 
part is a very fine mud, of a mouse-gray color, so soft that 
the sounding instruments frequently sank several feet into 
the mud. They brought up specimens of the bottom at 
every sounding, in quills which were attached to the end 
of the sounding instrument Towards the shores on each 
side, this mud changes into a fine green ooze. No other 
substances were met with, no rock, nor anything that might 
prove fatal toa telegraphic wire. There seems to be now 
nothing to hinder the great work, to unite Europe and 
America by means of a telegraphic wire; an undertaking 
so grand, that few thought it possible. The whole distance 
across was found to be 1,640 sea miles, from St. John, N. F., 
to Valentia Harbor, Ireland. The greatest depth was found 
nearly in the centre between these two places. The profile 
of the Atlantic bed, on this route, is by far of easier grade 
than many of our railroad profiles. 


Arrest or Carpentier, THE Frencn Raitway Ope- 

rator.—Charles Carpentier, late Cashier of the Northern 
Railway of France, who recently fled to this country with 
a large amount of the funds of that corporation, which he 
had embezzled, has been arrested, about ten miles beyond 
Newburgh, Orange co., by a countryman, who recognized 
him from a published description of his appearance, and 
brought him to this city. He had engaged himself as a 
farm laborer. He was in bed when arrested. He affected 
great surprise; but finding his feint of no avail, he finally 
acknowledged his name to be Carpentier. He wa8 taken in 
his rough attire to this city, and lodged in the Eldridge- 
street jail, with his accomplices previously arrested. 

A large amount of the embezzled funds has also been re- 
covered and passed over to Mr. Belmont, agent for the rail- 
way company. The property was found secreted in the 
coal cellar of the tenement house, No. 197 West 16th street, 
and the following anonymous letter, addressed to one of the 
parties interested, Mr. E. Tissandier, was the means of ascer- 
taining its whereabouts: 


“In the second story of tenement house No. 197 West 
16th street, lives Frederick Couvet, house-carpenter. In 
the sub-cellar of said house, where fuel is kept, and which 
is divided into wood rooms to accommodate four or five fam- 
ilies who live there, in a wood-house, appropriated to said 
Couvet, there has recently been placed two tons of coal 
The coal must be removed. Under the coal is three inches 
of saw-dust or earth. Between the coal and the paving of 
the cellar, under the flagging of brick or stone, is a small 
wooden box of about a foot square, enclosing a tin box, 
which is soldered, containing the valuables.” 

On the reception of the above note, Mr. Tissandier ap- 
peared before Justice Osborne, and took out a search war- 
rant for examining the premises referred to. The warrant 
was placed in possession of deputy U. 8. Marshall Ryer, 
| and Sergeant Brown, of the Chief's office, who proceeded 

to the house and found the tin box referred to, concealed in 

the place indicated. They brought it to the lower police 
court, and it was there delivered to Mr. Belmont’s agent. 

What the box contained could not be ascertained, as infor- 

mation regarding it was refused at Mr. Belmont's office. 

The amount, however, is understood to be very large. The 

name of the countryman who made the arrest, was not 

learned. On delivering up the person of Carpentier. he 
received the reward which had been offered, and proceeded 
home. 


Tue Astor Lisrsry.—The work of building an addition 
to the Astor Library, was begun some weeks ago, and is 
now rapidly progressing. The new part will be substan- 
tially a duplicate of the present structure, both in external 

| design and interior finish, When completed, the whole 
edifice will present a front of 130 feet, with a depth of 105, 
The space thus added will admit of any enlargement of the 
library that may be desired. It will be recollected that 
Wm. B. Astor, Esq., voluntarily contributed $20,000 to- 
wards the expense of the new building, the cost of which, 
including the ground, which was $70,000, will doubtless ex- 
ceed that amount. It will take about two years to com- 
plete the work. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. Witusam T. Coceman and Mr. M. H. Truett, 


two more of the thirty-eight defendants in the case of 
| Mulligan aga nst the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, 
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have been arrested and ordered to find bail in the sum of 
$25 000.— Ex President Van Buren and his son Smith 
Van Buren, were thrown from their carriage, in October, 
by their horses taking fright and running away. One of 
the arms of the former was broken, and the latter was 
slightly injured.—--Ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
the most extensive manufacturer in the State, died Octo- 
ber 24, in Providence. He was at the head of the Fillmore 
electorai ticket in that State.——Thomas M. Burges, the 
second Mayor of Providence, died, October 22, after a pro- 
tracted illness. He was fifty years of age. -— Judge McLean 
is suffering much from injuries sustained by the upsetting 
of an omnibus, near the toll-gate at Clifton. His right ear 
was almost cut in two, and he was severely bruised about 
the head and neck. It was probable that the accident will 
detain him from his official duties for a week or ten 
days.——Dr. Kane, the Arctic Exploror, received an invi- 
tation from the merchants of Philadelphia to a public din- 
ner; but he declined on account of the state of his heaith, 
which renders necessary his visiting Europe, fearing the 
effects of the coming winter upon his constitution, almost 
ruined by the hardships of the Arctic voyage. He has 
sailed for Liverpool in the Baltic——George W. Johnson, 
one of the large sugar planters on the Mississippi, below 
New Orleans, who died recently, has left an estate valued 
at no less than $700,000. He has by his will, manumitted 
all his slaves, 200 in number. They are all to be sent to 
Liberia in four years from his death, and each one is to be 
furnished with $50. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Brrraty.—Parliament has been further 
prorogued to November 30th. 

The English telegraph companies gave a grand banquet 
to Prof. Morse, in London, on the 9th. W. F. Cooke, Esq., 
presided, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field of New York was one of 
the honored guests. Among others present were Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, Dr. Black, Capt. Beecher, Gen. Wylde, 
Rowland Hill, Messrs. Deering, Bright, Henley, Wallasten, 
and many others interested in the telegraph 

Prof. Morse has succeeded in telegraphing over the united 
wires of the magnetic telegraph of the English and Irish 
Company, a distance of 2,000 miles, at the rate of 210 signals 
per minute, thus proving the practicability of an Atlantic 
communication. 


TIraty.—The direct news from Naples to the 
29th ult., intimates that the King is still determined to resist 
all demands and remonstrances, but some of the German 
papers report that he has been induced to make certain 
concessions, and that De Martini, the Austrian Ambassador 
at Naples, will, it is hoped, complete what Baron de Hubner 
has commenced. Martini is the bearer of an autograph 
letter from Francis Joseph to the King of Naples, in which 
he is implored, in the name of the relationship of the two 
Courts, not to draw down misfortune, not only on Naples, 
but on the whole of Italy. Meantime Ferdinand has sent, 
or is about to send, a very voluminous dispatch to the Eu- 
ropean Powers, containing a defense of himself and hig 
Government. The opinion, however, is becoming more 
general that the Neapolitan question will be settled without 
a hostile demonstration, notwithstanding that rumors to the 
contrary continue to be perseveringly circulated. 

The Neapolitan question is viewed differently by England 
and France. Napoleon requires nothing from King Bomba 
but either a comprehensive amnesty or a reform of his judi- 
clary, and the King may perhaps be inclined to do so much 
after the departure of the Ambassadors. Lord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, seems to countenance and to count upon 
a rising in Sicily, of course not in order to support it, but to 
get the abdication of the King. It is certainly somewhat 
peculiar that the I:alian refugees have suddenly disappeared 
from Switzerland, and partially likewise from Sardinia, and 
we may, therefore, soon hear of an outbreak. Saffi, the late 
Roman Triumvir, has been invited to deliver a series of 
lectures on Italy in the different towns of England, 

Fraxce,—Napoleon has lately become so im- 
patient of the mild strictures of the English press, and 
especially of the communication of the Cayenne papers of 
Louis Blane, that, forgetting his usual tact, he gave a solemn 
warning to England in an official article in the Moniteur, 
and threatened a rupture of the famous Alliance in case the 
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press should continue its “calumnies.” The English press 
manfully replied to the silly manifesto, though not exclu- 
sively in the interest of the freedom of the press, but like- 
wise because the moneyed interest is seriously endang 


bleeding; are very partial to human flesh, and eat the bodies 
of their enemies, of all ages and both sexes, whom they may 
slay in battle. They, however, prefer the flesh of women 





by the recklessness of Paris speculators, abetted by the 
Emperor and his most intimate friends. The crash is not 
very distant, Such is the impression in the city. 


Nicaracua.—Advices from Nicaragua to Oct. 
18th, state that the allied forces of the Central American 
army. numbering some 5,000 men, had been for the p e- 
vious two weeks o so, advancing f om Leon on Granada— 
the forces of Gene al Walker retiring from one point and 
another befo e them, until the former had arrived at Mas- 
saya and vicinity, and the latter had concentrated at G an- 
ada. Besides this, a division of the allied forces had been 
stationed at or near Tipitapa on the :iver which divides 
the two lakes of Nicaragua and Managua, and still another 
foree held the north shore of Lake Nica agua in Chontales. 
On the 1ith instant, Walker g owing impatient, in conse- 
quence of the allied forces, although holding positions on 
three sides of him, within a few leagues’ distance, declining 
to advance further, marched to attack the town of 
Massaya, only distant from Granada about twelve miles. 
Taking a roundabout read, leading by way of Dircoma, Gen. 
Walker hastened, with all the available force which could 
be spared from G anada. leaving only a few regulars and 
the “ Volunteers” to guard the city. Gen Peredez, who 
commanded in chief the allied forces at Massaya, received 
intelligence of Walker's approach while the army was yet 
some four or five miles distant, and sent Gen. Belloso, with 
1,000 men, by the direct :oad,to take G anada, himself ie 
maining to receive Walker. This order was promptly car- 
riedinto effect, and Granada fell into the hands of the forces 
sent against it, after a feeble resistance. An American, by 
the name of John B. Lawless, who was taken with arms 
in his hands, thoagh a merchant, was killed, and another, 
by the name of Teller, seriously wounded. Once in 
possession of Granada, the soldiers began drinking and 
sacking the town. All the money and valuable provisions, 
ete., were either carried away or destroyed. Walker's 
quarters were entirely riddled, all his papers, and every- 
thing that could be found, was at once secured by the con- 
querurs, and taken to the beach, where every boat, bungo, 
ot what not, was secured and filled with the spoils. While 
still engaged in taking away their plunder, Walker sudden- 
ly approached the town (having been beaten back from 
Massaya , and a severe engagement ensued in the “ Jalte- 
va,” or upper part of the city. Meanwhile, the work of 
loading the bungos went on, until finally, being quite ready, 
the Central Americans retreated in good order,taking every- 
thing of value with them in the boats toward Tipitapa, 
and Walker was left in possession of a sacked town, without 
supplies, money, or anything with which to subsist or 
clothe his men. This will be the severest blow Walker has 
yet received, and indeed his situation is a critical one. 
The allied forces are so distributed that the only way by 
whieh Walker can obtain food for his men, will be by over- 
powering his enemy. 

The decree of the Constituent Assembly abolishing Slav- 
ery has been rescinded, and no obstacle now exists to the 
establishment of that institution in Nicaragua. 











Sliscellangp. 


Horriwie Spectuens or Humanrry.—African 
travellers have  epehen of a tribe of negroes who possess 
that or appendage so much admired by Lord Mon- 
bodde, @ tail; but their statements have never received 
credence. It appears, however, that a race of men with 
tails really does exist in the interior of Africa. In a recent 
sitting of the Academy des Sciences, M. de Couret related 
that, in 1842, he found in the service of a friend at Mecea, 
one of these wretches, the lowest assuredly of mankind. 
The creature had an exterior prolongation of the vertebral 
column to the extent of three or four inches. He stated 
that he belonged to the tribe of the Ghilanes, whose terri- 
tory is situated far beyond the Sennar, who are 30,000 or 
40,000 in number. worship the sun, the moon, the stars the 
serpent, and the sources of a great river (supposed to be the 
Nile). to whieh last they immolate victims. 

They eat plants, roots, fruits, and raw flesh, and like it 











and child as more succulent. They rarely exceed five 
feet in height, are ill-proportioned, with long thin bodies, 
long arms, longer and flatter hands and feet than the rest of 
human kind, have the lower jaw large and long, the forehead 
narrow and excessively retreating, the ears long and de- 
formed, the eyes small, black, brilliant ; the nose large and 
flat, the mouth large, the lips thick, the teeth strong and 
sharp, the hair woolly but not abundant. The man exam- 
ined by M. de Couret, had been so long in slavery as to 
have forgotten his native language; but he stated that not- 
withstanding he had done all in his power to subdue the 
savage appetite, he was twice a week seized with a rage for 
raw flesh, which his master satisfied by giving him an 
enormous lump of mutton, and that if this were not done, 
he felt that he could not refrain from slaying and eating a 
woman or child. M. de Couret says that the natural dis- 
positions of this strange being were good ; that his fidelity 
to his master was striking; and that he was not without in- 
telligence ; but in the slave markets of the East, where the 
race is not unknown, they are idered detestab! 


Mriton’s Parapise Lost.—When this immortal 
poem first appeared, in 1667, the celebrated poet, Waller, 
wrote of it, “the old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the fall of man. If its length 
be not considered a merit, it hath no other.” Such is co- 
temporary criticism! Milton's bookseller gave him for the 
manuscript about the sum a poet now-a-days obtains for a 
page in a monthly magazine. The author lent his friend 
Ellwood, the quaker, the Paradise Lost to read, and, when 
he returned it, asked him how he liked it. “ Very much,” 
said the judicious quaker ; “thou hast written well and said 
much of Paradise Lost ; but what hast thou to say of Para- 
dise Found f” Milton, from this question, took the hint for 
his after poem of “ Paradise Regained.” 

Among Milton's critics, perhaps Addison has gained the 
greatest fame, by his series of admirable papers upon Para- 
dise Lost, in the Spectator. But we think the great poet 
bas never had a finer appreciator than Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, who, in his celebrated “Imaginary Conversations,” 
says, “after I have been reading the Paradise Lost, I can 
take up no other poet with satisfaction. I seem to have left 
the music of Handel for the music of the streets, or, at best, 
for drums and fifes. I recur to it incessantly as the noblest 
specimen in the world of eloquence, harmony, and genius.” 
And he elsewhere says (in answer to a supposed remark of 
Southey), “a rib of Shakspeare would have made a Milton; 
the same portion of Milton, all poets born since.” Again 
he says, “it may be doubted whether the Creator ever 
created one altogether so great; taking into one view, at 
once, bis manly virtues, his superhuman genius, his zeal for 
truth, for true piety, true freedom, his eloquence in dis- 
playing it, his c pt of p | power, his glory and 
exultation in his country’s;” and much more to the same 
effect. 

And yet we doubt if many of the present generation have 
ever faithfully read a hundredth part (including the Para- 
dise Lost) that Milton ever wrote.—JN, 0. Picuywne, 








A Gamsier.—Among the innumerable anec- 
dotes related of the ruin of persons at play, there is one 
worth relating which refers to a Mr. Porter, a gentleman 
who, in the reign of Queen Anne, possessed one of the best 
estates in the county of Northumberland, the whole of 
which he lost in twelve months. 

According to the story told of this madman—for we can 
call him nothing else—when he had just completed the loss 
of his last acre at s gambling-house in London, and was 
proceeding down the stairs to throw himself into a carriage 
to convey him home to his house in town, he resolved upon 
having one more throw, to try to retrieve his losses, and 
immediately returned to the room where the play was 
going on. Nerved for the worst that might happen, he 
insisted that the person he had been playing with should 
give him one more chance of recovery or fight with him. 
His proposition was this that his carriage and horses, the 
trinkets and loose money in his pockets, his town house, 
plate, and furniture—in short, all he had left in the world, 
should be valued in a lump at a certain sum, and be thrown 
in a single cast. No persuasion could prevail on him to de- 
part from his purpose. He threw, and lost; then conduaet- 
ing the winner to the door, he told the coachman there was 
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his master, and marched forth into the dark and dismal 
streets, without house or home, or any one creditable means. 

Thus beggared, he retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, sometimes 
acting as marker at a billiard table, and occasionally as 
a helper in a livery stable. In this miserable condition, 
with nakedness and famine staring him in the face, exposed 
to the taunts and insults of those whom he once supported, 
he was recognized by an old friend, who gave him ten 
guineas to purchase necessaries. He expended five in pro- 
curing decent apparel, with the remaining five he repaired 
to a common gaming-house, and increased them to fifty; he 
then adjourned to one of the higher order of houses, sat 
down with former associates, and won twenty thousand 
pounds. Returning the next night he lost it all, and was 
once more penniless; and after subsisting many years in 
abject penury, died a beggar at St. Giles. 
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A Rat Srory.—Rev. Walter Colton, in fls 
diary of a voyage to California in a man-of-war, entitled 
“ Deck and Port,” relates the following capital rat story: 

“T have always felt some regard for a rat since my cruise 
in the Constellation. We were fitting for sea at Norfolk, 
and taking in water and provisions. A plank was resting on 
the sill of one of the ports, which communicated with the 
wharf. Ona bright moonlight evening, we discovered two 
rats on the plank, coming into the ship. The foremost was 
leading the other by a straw, one end of which each held in 
his mouth. We managed to capture them both, and found, 
to our surprise, the one led by the other was blind. His 
faithful friend was trying to get him on board, where he 
would have comfortable quarters during a three years’ 
cruise. We felt no disposition to kill either, and landed 
them on the wharf. How many there are in this world, to 
whom the fidelity of that rat re: a lesson !” 


Broruer Gresper—An Eccentric Divine.—- 
In Wakeley’s Heroes of Methodiem we find the subjoined 
reminiscences of one of a class of preachers,we regret to say, 
that are rapidly disappearing. The quaint remarks and 
eccentric habits of these men often proved more effective 
in “ bringing home the truth” to the consciences of their 
hearers, than the most finished production of our modern 
evangelists. But we are forgetting the anecdotes. 

Brother Grubber was of an independent turn of mind 
and would not take anything for granted, simply because 
everybody else did. He once took occasion to refute, in 
his usual quaint style, the old proverb that “Still water 
runs deep.” 

He used to shout aloud the praises of God, and contended 
that it was Spiritual. In answering the objections to shout- 
ing, he noticed this, “Still water runs deep.” “Not so ;” said 
he, “still water does not run at all, for if it run it would 


not be still. Furthermore, still water is not so pure .s the 
water that runs. It becomes stagnant, slimy, and breeds 
tadpoles.” 


He wasa warm republican, and during the revolutionary 
war, sald, In one of his prayers, “ Lord, bless King George; 
convert him to Heaven; we have had enough, and want no 
more of him here” The Amen to this prayer was unusu- 
ally emphatic. 

Another time he assisted in divine service, where a young 
Presbyterian «lergyman violently preached against some of 
the doctrines of Methodism. Brother Grabber was asked 
to close the services with prayer, which he did, and as is 
customary, prayed for the minister. “O Lord,” said he, 
“bless the preacher who has preached to us this morning, 
and make his heart as soft as his head is, and then he'll do 
some good.” 

Grabber was very literal in his poetical ideas, and not 
long before his death sent a communication to the Book 
Room, in which he commented upon one of the hymns in 
the New Book. He said he did not like the hymn which 
eommences, “I love to steal awhile away.” He said there 
was no truth in it. He did not love to steal. He did not 
love to steal at home nor away from home. 

With one more characteristic anecdote we will close our 
extracts, commending Brother Grubber to all lovers of the 
old and eccentric. 

At a camp meeting they found it exceeding difficult to 
get the people to sit down. A number of ladies were stand- 
ing on the seats, and refused to comply with a request that 
was perfectly reasonable. Mr. Grabber said, “If that 
young lady standing on the bench knew what a great hole 
she has in her stocking, she would certainly sit down.” 
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They, not knowing who be meant, each supposed that he 
meant her, and they all sat down suddenly, as quick as pos- 
sible. 

A preacher, after the discourse, asked him if he saw a 
hole in any one of their stockings? Hesaid,“ No.” ‘How 
dare you say so,then?” Said Mr. Grubber, in his quizzical 
manner, “Did you ever know a stocking without s hole 
in it?” 

“ Know Tuayse.r.”’—To gain knowledge is the 
first step necessary toward self-improvement. Until a per- 
son understands his capacities and failings, his strong and 
weak points; until he has a clear idea of the best field for 
his exertions, and of the right way to grapple with life-trials 
as they may meet him, he can make but feeble progress in 
the Christian race. To use the figure of an eccentric parson, 
“a shad may more easily climb a greased barber's pole” 
than an ignoramus in the constitution and laws of mind may 
rise to the stature of a good and happy man. 

Now, Phrenology is the only science known that will 
map out the character with unerring skill, and provide all 
persons with a chart to steer by in the voyage of life. That 
it will do this to a nicety, has been proved in thousands of 
instances. With the New Testament for broad principles 
to govern the conduct, and an accurate Phrenological de- 
lineation for practical guidance in every-day matters, almost 
apy man or woman may go onward and upward in pros- 
perity, usefulness, and true enjoyment. Persons thus well 
equipped need have little fear of discomfiture while they 
keep their armor bright and their weapons sharp: while 
they reverence and obey the “higher law ” of God in both 
moral and mental concerns. 

At the Phrenological rooms of Fowlers, Wells and Co., 
142 Washington Street, Boston, the requisite advice, in brief 
or extended form, may always be obtained of Prof. Butler 
(a member of that celebrated firm); also, books and peri- 
odicals of every kind treating upon Phrenology, Physiology, 
and kindred sciences, Monday evening, Nov. 11th, a class 
in the practical application of Phrenology to individuals 
was formed, to which class will be imparted many new and 
striking discoveries by Prof. Butler. An equally favorable 
opportunity to acquire self-knowledge, by means of « skil- 
ful teacher and an eminently varied apparatus, may not 
again occur for years. Witt Winrow.—New England 
Farmer. 

Tut Deata or THe Hon. Joun M. Crayton, 
United States Senator, took place on the 9th of Nov., 1856. 
We shall endeavor to give a portrait, the phrenological 
developments, and a biographical sketch of this distin. 
guished Statesman, in an early number of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Curious Hasrrs or Mackeret.—The habits of 
these fish are very peculiar; and although they have been 
taken in immense numbers for three quarters ofa century, 
their habits are not well understood. They often move in 
immense bodies, apparently filling the ocean for miles in 
extent. They are found near the surface. Sometimes 
they will take the book with eagerness, at other times not 
a mackerel will bite for days, although millions of them 
are visible in the water. When they are in the mood of 
taking the bait, ten, twenty, and even thirty barrels are 
taken by a single vessel in afew hours. They usually bite 
most freely soon after sunrise in the morning, and towards 
sunset at evening. They all cease to bite about the same 
time, as if they were actuated by a common impulse. They 
are easily frightened, and will then descend into deep wa- 
ter. It has often happened, that a fleet of vessels has been 
lying off the Cape a mile or two from shore, in the midst of 
a shoal of mackerel, and taking them rapidly, when the 
firing of a gun or the blast of a rock would send every 
mackerel fathoms deep into the water, as suddenly as 
though they had been converted into so many pigs of lead, 
and perhaps it would be some hours before they would 
re-appear. They are caught most abundantly near the 
shore, and very rarely out of sight of land. 

Tue Apvanxtace or Ustne Tosacco.—THeE 
following was communicated to Commodore Wilkes, of the 
exploring expedition, by a savage of the Fejee Islands :— 

He stated that a vessel, the hulk of which was still lying 
on the beach. had come ashore in a storm, and that all the 
crew had fallen into the hands of the Islanders. 

“What did you do with them?” inquired Wilkes. 


—— 
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* Killed ‘em all,” answered the savage. 

“ What did you do with them after you had killed them !” 

“Eat them, good ;” returned the cannibal. 

“ Did you eat them all?” asked the half-sick Commodore. 

“ Yes, we eat all but one.” 

“And why did you spare one ?” 

“Because he taste too much like tobacco.—Couldn't eat 
him no how !” 

If the tobacco chewer should happen to fallinto the 
hands of New Zealand savages, or get shipwrecked some- 
where in the Feejeean groups, he will have the consolation of 
knowing that he will not be cut into steak, and buried with 
out liturgy in the unconsecrated st h of a ibal 





Hereut oF THE Rivicu.ous.—Every faculty in 
legitimate activity and power is useful, and tends to swell 
the sum of human happiness. The proper exercise of each 
faculty produces pleasure. It is one office of mirthfulness 
to pereeive the ridiculous in our own words and conduc 
or that of others; and this induces us to avoid whatever 
will awaken the spirit of ridicule at our expense. Wit is 
often exhibited in caricatures of feature and form, or in 
comic action ; and in literature it is shown in such efforts 
as the following. The spelling is excruciating. We com- 
mend its perusal to dyspeptics: 


A Sunnit to the big Ox. 
Composed while standin’ within 2 feet of him, and a 
tuchin’ of him now and then. 

All hale! thou mighty annimil—all hale! 
You are 4 thousand pounds, and am purty wel 
Perporshund, thou tremenjos boveen nuggit! 
I wonder how big you was wen you 
Was little, and if yure muther wud no you know 
That you've grown so long, and thick and phat? 
Or if yure father would rekognize his ofspring 
And his kaff, thou elefanteen quodrupid! 
I wonder if it hurts you much to be so big, 
I wonder if you grode it in a month or so. 
I spose wen you wos young tha didn't gin 
You skim milk, but all the kremo you kud stuff 
Into yure little stummick, jest to see 
How big yude gro; and afterward tha no doubt 
Fed you on otes and ha, and sich like, 
With perhaps an occasional punkin or sqosh! 
In all probability you don't no yure enny 
Bigger than a small kaff; for if you did, 
Yude brake down fences and switch your tail, 
And rush around, and hook, and beller, 
And run over fowkes, thou orful beast. 
O, what a lot of mince pize yude maik, 
And sassengers, and your tale, 
Whitch kan't wa far from phorty pounds, 
Wad maik nigh unto a barrel of ox-tail soop, 
And cudn't a heep of stakes be cut oph yu, 
Whitch, with salt and pepper and termater 
Ketchup, wouldn't be bad to taik, 
Thou grate and glorious insect! 
But I must klose, O most prodijus reptile! 
And for mi admirashun of you, when yu di, 
T'll rite a node unto yore peddy and remanes, 
Pernouncin’ yu the largest of yure race ; 
And as I don't expect to have a half a dollar 
Agin to spare for to pay to look at yu, and as 
I ain't a “ded hed,” I will sa, farewell. 


EPITAPH, 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO AN AGED 
TOBACOO-USING MINISTER. 

Here lie the mortal remains 
of a beloved minister of Jesus Christ, 
who illustrated the Christian life 
by a thousand truly Christian virtues, 
and, contributing all the popularity so obtained, 
did all that he could by personal example 
during the fifty years of his ministry, 
to give character to, and extend the use of, 
TOBACCO, 
and, dying, bequeathed its use to his sons 
to be perpetuated by their sons 
if they should be blest with such, 
(which may God grant, ) 
to the latest generations. 
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TOBACCO, 


BY J. P. ©. 
Wuat makes my teeth from day to day 
Exhibit symptoms of decay, 
With pain and anguish rot away? 
The weed, the weed. 


What makes my breath so fetid, foul, 

What makes the ladies on me scowl, 

And shun me as they would an owl? 
The weed, the weed. 


What makes me when I'm called to speak, 
Fly quickly—lest my mouth should leak— 
The spit-box or the door to seek ? 

The weed, the weed. 


What is a cause of war and strife 

Between the good man and his wife, 

Embittering every hour of life ? 
The weed, the weed. 


What makes an appetite for rum, 
And sends the drunkard staggering home, 
And prematurely seals his doom ? 

The weed, the weed. 


These are the facts,—then let us shun 

That weed that many has undone 

And our just vengeance wreak upon 
The weed, the weed. 


Tue Turn or Lire.—Between the years of 
forty and sixty, a man who has properly regulated himself 
may be considered as in the prime of life. His matured 
strength of constitution renders him almost impervious to 
the attacks of disease, and experience has given soundness 
to his judgment. His mind is resolute, firm, and equal ; all 
his functions are in the highest order; he assumes the mas- 
tery over business ; he builds up a competence on the founda- 
tion he has formed in early manhood, and passes through a 
period of life attended by many gratifications Having gone 
& year or two past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the 
road of existence: the river of death flows before him, and 
he remains at a standstill. But athwart this river isa via- 
duct, called “The Turn of Life,” which, if crossed in safe- 
ty, leads to the valley of “old age,” round which the river 
winds, and then flows beyond without a boat or causeway 
to affect its passage. The bridge is, however, constructed 
of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is trodden 
whether it bends or breaks. Gout, apoplexy, and other had 
characters are also in the vicinity to waylay the traveller 
and thrust him, from the pass; but let him gird up his loins 
and provide himself with a fitting staff, and he may trndge 
on in safety with perfect composure. To quit metaphor, 
“The Turn of Life” isa turn either into a prolonged walk, 
orinto the grave. The system and powers baving reached 
their utmost expansion, now begin either to close like flow- 
ers, at sunset, or break down at once. One injudicious 
stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it beyond 
the strength; whilst a careful supply of props, and the 
withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, will sustain it 
in beauty and in vigor until nighthas entirely set in—The 
Science of Life by a Physician, 

An “ InpomiraBLe,”’.— Some six years since, 
sayr the Buffalo Adveriser, a young man from the town of 
Hamburg came to this city in search of employment, and 
not finding anything better, engaged himself as a canal dri- 
ver, which business he prosecuted faithfully for about two 
years; at the end of which time, aspiring a little higher, he 
procured a situation as teamster at one of our brickyards, 
and for about a year was actively engaged in hauling brick 
around the city. During this time it is not to be supposed 
that he was idle, or that his mind dwelt only upon horses 
and bricks, for shortly after we hear of him entering one of 
the high schovcis, and in a very short timo after emerging 
with its highest honors, Next we hear of him as Principal 
of a very respectable Academy at Clarksville; again, he has 
taken to reading law, and varies its tediousness during the 
winter by the attending to the duties as professor of Vocal 
Music at the Hudson River Institute at Claverack, and 
within the last month we find him graduating at the Law 
School at Albany, and admitted a member of the bar at that 
city. The name of the young man is Orrin L. Abbott, 
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Tue Miser tv Tor Wert.—An old bachelor, 
possessed of a fortune of $50,000, meeting a friend one day, 
began to harangue him very learnedly upon the detestable 
sin of avarice, and gave the following instance of it: “About 
three years ago,” said he, “ by a very odd accident I fell into 
a well, and was absolutely within a few minutes of perishing 
before I could prevail upon an unconscious dog of a laborer, 
who happened to be within hearing of my cries, to help me 
out for a shilling. The fellow was so rapacious as to insist 
upon having twenty-five cents, for above a quarter of an 
hour, and I verily believe he would not have abated me a 
single farthing if he had not seen me at the iast gasp; and I 
determined rather to die than submit to his extortion.” 


Is Virtus Hereprrary ?—Is a love of truth, 
justice, and goodness transmitted from parents to children? 
Facts appear to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
In England it has been ascertained that out of one hundred 
criminal children, sixty were born of dishonest parents; 
thirty of parents who were profligate, but not criminal ; and 
only ten of parents who were honest and industrious. The 
rule is, virtuous parents raise virtuous children. Not more 
than one out of every ten criminals has been born of honest, 
religious parents. The characters of parents and children 
are nearly as much alike as their features. 





Octagon Hovses.—To persons planning octag- 
onal houses, the following short rules may be useful : 

To find the length of the sides of an octagon, having 
given the distance from side to side—multiply this distance 
by .4145. 

To find the least diameter of an octagon, having the 
length of side given — divide the length of side by .4145. 

To find the area ofan octagon—multiply one-half the 
shortest diameter by one-half the length of all the sides. 


Witerarp Hotices. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


We have in the course of preparation a series of little 
Manuals of Practical Life, with the foregoing general title, 
the convenient form and low price of which will commend 

* them to everybody, and bring them within the reach of all 
classes. 

They are intended to embody, within a small compass, 
the largest possible amount of useful and needful informa- 
tion, bearing upon the common affairs of the world and the 
social and business intercourse of men and women. They 
will furnish, it is believed,in a condensed and available 
form, just the instruction which the intelligent young peo- 
ple of our country, of both sexes, are now demanding, to 
fit them for the right performance of the practical duties of 
life; supplying the lack of living teachers where the latter 
are not within reach, and aiding them where their services 
can be commanded. The first number of the series, of 
which the following is the title, is now 

In press, and will be ready on the first of January: 
HOW TO WRITE; 
A Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is not a mere Letter Writer, after the stereotyped 
pattern. Such works comprising, in general, simply a col- 
lection of formal, vapid, and puerile epistles, made to meas- 
ure, and intended to be copied or imitated, though well 
enough in their place, perhaps, are sufficiently numerous. 
One might fill several shelves of his book-case with them, 
as he might with blocks of painted wood quite as profita- 
bly! We are not ambitious to add to their number. 

We address a class of young people who are not satisfied 
with such helps - who do not desire to be saved from the 
necessity of study and thought, but who will be grateful 
for a little guidance in their studies, and for such instrne- 
tions as will aid them to think for themselves, and to ex- 
press their thoughts in fitting words. We have here 
catered to their wants—we will leave them to judge how 
successfully when the work shall have been laid before 
them. In the meantime, the following synopsis of its con- 
tents will give them a general idea of the character and 
scope of the work: 


Chapter 1.—Wearrmse Marertars. Stationery of the An- 
cients—About Paper—Choice of Materials, &c. 




















Chapter IL—Prnmansutp anv Posrrion. Various Methods 
of Writing—Hand-writing—How to Improve—The 
Right and the Wrong Position in Writing Illustrated. 

Chapter IIl.—Lrrerary Composrrion IN GENERAL 
Ideas— W ords, how to spell them—Sentences, or how to 
put words together—Punctuation—General Hints. 

Chapter IV.—Epwstotary Wartine. Etiquette of Letter 

riting—Miscellaneous Directions—Forms. 

Chapter V.—Busivess Lerrers. Directions for Writing 
Business Letters—Examples of all kinds of Letters of 
Business, with numerous Remarks. 

Chapter VI.—Famrty Lerrers. Directions and Remarks, 
with numerous Examples of Genuine Family Letters. 

Chapter VII.—Letrers or Frienpsuir. Examples. 

Chapter VIIL—Love Lerrers. The Heart and the Pen— 
Examples of Genuine Love Letters. 

Chapter [X.—Lerrers or Intropvuction. Words of Cau- 
tion—Etiquette of Introduction—Examples. 

Chapter X.—Nores anp Carps. Remarks and Forms. 

Chapter XL—MiscetLangovs Letrers. 

Chapter XIL—Werttne ror tue Press. Proof-Reading. 

Chapter XIIL—Quvorations AND MOTTORS. 

This little Manual will be followed by others equally in- 
teresting and useful, and of the same size, form, and price, 

The following are already in course of preparation : 


HOW TO TALK; 
Or, Hints towards a Grammatical and Graceful Style in 


Conversation and Debate; with more than Five Hun- 
dred Common Mistakes Corrected. 





HOW TO BEHAVE; 
A Manual of Republican Etiquette, and Guide to Cor- 
rect Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies, 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS; 
A Guide to Success in Practical Life, and Hand-Book of 
Legal and Commercial Forms. 





“How to Write” will be rapidly followed by the other 
numbers of the series. One dollar will pay for the four 
works, and they will be sent to subscribers as fast as issued. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Rroadway, N. Y. 


Tae Intustratep AnnvaL Reoister or Rvurat 
Arrarnrs, and Cultivator Almanac for 1857, 144 pp. 12mo. 
Embellished with 142 Engravings. Price, prepaid, by 
mail, 25 cents percopy. For sale by Fowier & Wex1s, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

The subjects treated in this volume, besides the usual 
Astronomical Calculations and Calendar pages, include 
among others the following: 

LAYING OUT FARMS (Siz Engravings).—General 
Rules to be observed. Plan for the Division of a Farm, 
D. D. T. More's Farm and Buildings. Farm Management 
and Capital. 

FARM HOUSES (Fourteen Engravings).—The Art of 
Planning them. Design for a One-Story Farm House. 
For a Plain House. Fora Square Farm House. A Brack- 
eted Symmetrical House. A Village or Suburban House. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS—Forty-one Engravings.— 
Plows—for Different Soils—Side-Hill and Sub-Soil. Har- 
rows and Cultivators. Planters and Sowers for Seed, Corn, 
Grain, ete. Mowing Machines—Wood's and Ketchum’s. 
Horse Hay and Grain Rakes. Horse Pitch Fork. Wash- 
ing Machines. Feed Mixer. Corn Shellers. Dederick's 
Hay Press. Wood's Portable Engine. Vose's Ox Yoke. 
Cider Mills for Vinegar Factories. 

FRUIT CULTURE— Twenty-two Engravings.—Laying 
Oat and Planting a Fruit Garden. Laying Out Orchards, 
Mulching and Deep Planting. Dwarf Pear Trees. Notes 
on Fruit Culture—including Twenty-to short articles, and 
many invaluable facts and suggestions. Culture of the 
Raspberry. Culture of the Blackberry. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTING AND PLANTS—Sieteen 
Engravinge.—Half-Hardy Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
Herbaceous Perennials. Climbing Annuals. erennials 
for Lawns. 

20CK WORK AND RUSTIC STRUCTURES— 7wenty- 
three Engravings.—Artificial Rock Work Rustic Seats 
and Structures. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Measures of Length 
and Surface. Tables of Specific Gravities, Weights, etc. 
Contents and Size of Cisterns. Velocity of Wind. 

FARM AND GARDEN ECONOMY—Sieteen Engrav- 
ings.—Preparing Soil for Gardens. Valuable Miscellaneous 
Facts, Packing Trees and Plants. Pro tion by Cut- 
tings. Satisfactory Farming. To Prevent Wheat from 
Sprouting. Mice-Gnawed > 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS—Three Engravings.—Food 
Consumed by Different Animals. Doctoring Sick Animals, 
with Rules for Preserving their Health, and Remedies for 
the more common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine. Apparatus for Shearing Sheep. 

MISCELLANEOUS—One Engraving.—Presence of 
Mind. The Great Tree—Sequoia Gigantea.—Supports for 
Lightning Rods. Paints and Whitewash for Barns. 
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It will be seen, from the foregoing abstract of the contents 
of the Reorsrer for 1857, that it embraces as great and val- 
uable a variety as either of its predecessors. Numbers 1 
and 2, for 1855 and 1856, are no less useful now than the 
day they were issued, and the contents of No. 8, as above, 
are of equally permanent interest. 

Address Fow.er anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 














BHusimess. 


PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 





A.THovGnH we furnish more original reading magter, for 
the price, than is usual, we are disposed to offer the follow- 
ing SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our co-workers, in order to 
remunerate them for kind exertions, in extending the cir- 
culation of our sovrNa.s, for the year 1857. 

One Hunprep Dotiars will be given in our 
own publications, (books at regular retail prices,) on every 
$1,000 sent us for either one, or all three of our journals, 
viz. Tae American Purenotoerca, Journat, Tue 
Warter-Cure Jovrnat, or Lire Iitvstrarep, for 1857, 
at lowest club prices. 

For Five Hunprep Dotiars sent; the value 
in journals at lowest club rates, and fifty dollars in books. 

For Two Hunprep Dotars sent, the journals 
at lowest club rates, and twenty dollars in books. 

For Oxe Hunprep Dottars sent, the journals 
at lowest club rates, and ten dollars in books. 

Fox Fiery Do.ians sent, the journals at low- 
est club rates, and five dollars in books. 

Thus, we will send one hundred copies of 
either Tue Purenoiogicat or Water-Curs Jovenats, 
or fifty copies of Lurs, a year, for $50, and give a Premium 
of $5 to the getter up of the list. 

A Premio, at the same rates, will be given 
for all additional subscribers sent in during the year 

In addition to the above, we will present to 
the person who sends in the largest number of subscribers 
in all, to one, or all three of these journals, A PRIZE of 
Ont Henprep Do.rars! payable in our books. 

Extra NumBers ror Janvuary.—We shall print 
a few thousand extra numbers for January, to be used as 
samples by our co-workers in getting up clubs. Reader, 
how many will you have? When renewing your own sub- 
scription, please state how many extra numbers you would 
like, and they shall be sent soon as they come from the 
press. Will you have ten, twenty, or more? 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Svusscrisers, Postmasrers, and others, are re- 
spectfully solicited to act as Acents for this Journa. A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 


Teacuers, Eprrors, CierGymen, and others, 
are invited to cbtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Travelling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers on presenting suitable r d 
tions. 

Cups may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices- 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 





Postace.—The postage on this JournaL to any 
part of the United States is six cents a year. The postage, 
is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 


Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the Pub- 
lishers, without increasing the postage. 


Supscripers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journat sent the full time paid for. 


Remitrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, may be 
remitted. We will pay the cost of exchange. 
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fi Ovr terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


Persons sending One Doiiar will receive this 
JovuRrNnaL One Year, or Six Months for Furry Cents. 


_— 


Money on any specie-paying bank will be re- 
ceived at par, but New York or Eastern funds always pre- 
ferred. Register all money letters, 

CorRRESPONDENTS Will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-office, County, and State. 

Specimen Numbers will be sent gratis. Address 
Fow er anp WeEt18, 308 Broadway, New York. 

{@ A New Votvme begins with the next 
number. Now is the time to subscribe. 


Ovr Crrcutar Prospectvs.—This year we 
send duplicates of our Prospectuses. One to be posted in a 
conspicuous public place, where all may see and read it, and 
the other for our friend, the reader, whom we hope will 
kindly undertake to fill it up, and return to us, laden with 
many names, old and new, familiarand welcome. We will 
cheerfully send any number of Prospectuses, for circulation 
to whom, and wherever, our patrons may suggest. Our ob- 
ject is to place the subject before the whole community, 
and to induce everyvody to become readers of the 
sourNALs. The utturty of our publications is conceded by 
all who read them; and the true benefactor is he who puts 
others in the way to obtain health of body and strength of 
mind, long life and happiness. It is the object of our 
JOURNALS to promote these, the highest interests of society. 

Friends, will you co-operate with us in this good work ? 
You have it in your power to confer a special favor upon 
your neighbor, by inducing him to become a reader of one 
or all of our sovenats. Will you doit? If you have faith 
in the principles we advocate, or positive knowledge of 
their practical value, you may well urge them upon those 
who are yet uninformed Many, on being applied to at 
first, sald no, who, after reading a few numbers, became 
earnest advocates and ardent co-workers. 

Friends, we leave the matter of forming clubs, and ex- 
tending the circulation of the sovrnats, in your hands. 
May we not hear from you soon? Clubs of five, ten, or 
twenty, at a time, will always be thankfully received. 


A Vouiuntanry AGess, who may feel it a pleasure to share 
the good things contained in the Jovrnat with his neigh- 
bors, may get up a club, and thus obtain it for them and 
himself at the very lowest wholesale rates. 


A Gvaranter.—Present readers, to induce strangers to 
join them in clubs, sometimes pledge themselves to refund 
the money paid in case the new subscriber should be dis. 
pleased with his bargain. We have never yet heard of an 
instance in which such forfeiture was demanded. 


Presents.—It is a common thing for manufacturers who 
employ large numbers of operatives, to make each and 
every one welcome to a year's subscription, as the most 
appropriate and satisfactory New Year's present. 

Parents and relatives located here and there throughout 
our broad land do the same thing, namely—order the Jour- 
nal sent a year to a distant son, daughter, nephew, niece, 
cousin, beau, or to a friend in whom they feel an interest, 
who would derive pleasure and profit by reading the Jour- 
nal. Large numbers are ordered in this way to be sent 
abroad to other countries. 


Civps may be composed of one or all our Journals, and 
will be sent to one, or to any number of different Post- 
offices. It will be all the same to the publishers. The 
Terms of each are annexed to each Prospectus. 


Come nack.—We shall hail with heart-felt pleasure the 
return of each familiar name, and shal! rejoice with real 
thankfulness at every new accession to our band of Noble 
Co-workers. 

Reaper, we now offer you the parting hand, sincerely 
praying that we may soon meet again, to journey on pleas- 
antly together through another period of time. Should we 
meet again, a new MENTAL Feast shall be prepared, com- 
posed of rare products, the most exalted and delicious, the 





most healthful, and every way the best that our twenty 
years of careful study, and our whole uire’s experience can 
provide. Such a banquet, dear reader, awaits you. Will 
you join us and partake ? 

Nor Recetvep.—We now have the most com- 
petent and careful assistants to mail the journals, Names— 
as will be seen—are written much more plainly than 
formerly, and mistakes, except in very rare cases, cannot 
occur here. But, should a number of the journal go astray, 
we will promptly send another, on being notified. We re- 
joice in being able to state, that complaints of non-recep- 
tions, have been of late very few and far between. 


Hotmay Girt Booxs.—We recommend the fol- 
lowing as among the most appropriate Gift Books for this 
and for GW seasons, prepaid by mail at prices annexed: 


Epvucation CompLeTe—embracing Self-Culture, 
Physiology—Animal and Mental—and Memory. $2 50. 


Hopes anp Heirs for the Young of Both 
Sexes. 87 cents. 


Arms anp Arps for Girls and Young Women. 
87 cents. 

Tue “Yays or Lire—The Right Way and the 
Wrong way. 50 cents. 

Other books may be selected from our Catalogue, adapted 
to every age and to all conditions A year's subscription 
to one, or to our three Journals—all three for $8 00— would 
be the most acceptable present that could be bestowed upon 
afriend. But, having named the above, we leave the fur- 
ther selection of Holiday Gifts to the good judgment of the 
sensible reader. 

Goop Looxine.—Everybody gives our Jovur- 
NALS credit for “good looks” They compliment the me- 
chanical execution, especially, leaving the reading matter 
to speak for itself. Well, it is a fact, that our Paper is of 
the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use—white 
clean, cheerful-looking and attractive, and all are printed 
in a handy quarto form, suitable for binding. Our Types 
are new, sharp and clear, electrotyped with copper, a pro- 
cess which insures beauty, distinctness and durability 
Our Presses are also new and complete, propelled by the 
power of steam, enabling us to print 50,000 copies a day, or 
more, if wanted! 

How To Remrr.—-In sending funds to the pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top of your 
letter, the Post-Office in full, the County and State. When 
the sum is large, obtain adraft on New York or Philadel- 
phia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. Bank- 
bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood, will be taken 
by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

IxcLose A Stamp.—Letters requiring an an- 
swer, especially when that reply is for the writer's benefit, 
should always inclose a stamp to pay the return postage. 
We are willing, as a favor, to write you “ when the steamer 
sails,” or the price of “ goods out of our line ;”, but is it fair 
to make us pay for the privilege ? 

Once AN AGENT ALWays AN AGENT.—Volun- 
tary agents need not delay forming clubs—in their own 
towns—in order to have certificates renewed. They are 
already known, and will be readily trusted by their neigh- 
bors for this purpose; so get up clubs, and have your 
agency renewed, when you send in the first club for 1857. - 

Our Taree Journats.—We give a brief Pros- 
pectus—with Club Terms—of Our Three Journals, on the 
last page of the present number. Readers, in sparsely-set- 
tled districts, may avail themselves of Club Rates, by sub- 
scribing for the Three, and dividing with a neighbor. 
Many—and the number is daily increasing—find the three 
none too much for the wants of the family. 

To A CorrEesponpent—B. T. L., Ill.—We will 
bear in mind your request relative to a-Phrenological lec- 
turer. Get as much education as you can; then study the 
workings of your mind, and choose such a pursuit as may 
seem best adapted to the happy exercise of the greater 
number of your faculties, 








JOHN D. HOLM. 


—__ee -—_—_—_ 


Tas venerable man and excellent Phrenolo- 
gist, died in London, on the 24th of September 
last, in his eighty-second year. Up to within a 
few days of his death he was earnestly engaged 
in extending the science to which he had devoted 
so many years of his long and useful life. He 
died in the field, and “ with the armor on.’”’ The 
following, with the likeness, appeared in a foreign 
periodical, and was copied by us in the Phreno- 
logical Almanac for 1856: 

“John D. Holm was born at Carlscrona, in 
Sweden, June, 1775. He has beena distinguished 
naval officer, a successful London merchant, and 
for thirty-eight years an ardent and pe!severing 
student and advocate of Phrenology, and has 
sacrificed time and wealth to promote its inter- 
ests. He was an intimate friend of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and the latter assigned to him the 
care of his splendid collection of busts and skulls. 
He was the only popular lecturer on Phrenology 
in Europe, and his mansion in London is the re- 
sort of the learned and scientific, on account of 
his extraordinary phrenological collections and 
his extensive library of rare works on mental 
science. As a lecturer Mr. Holm is not profuse 
in words, but deeply interesting. He possesses 
a well-balanced and large intellectual lobe, to- 
gether with a generous disposition and consider- 
able force of character, joined to good business 
talents. Combativeness, Adhesiveness, and Philo- 
progenitiveness are large, and all the moral 
faculties well developed. Although Mr. Holm’s 
temperament is ardent and excitable, yet he 
possesses good self-control. We may add that 
the skull of Alexander Pope, the poet, is in Mr. 
Holm’s collection. 





PHRENOLOGY IN PuILapELpaia.—A Course of 
Lectures has been arranged for one of the 
BrotHers Fow er, to be delivered in Phila- 
delphia, at the Spring Garden Institute, corner of 
Broad and Spring Garden streets, commencing 
December 3d,—after which, a Course will be 
given in New York. Other places, in the vicinity 
of these cities, will be visited by invitation. 

Private Ciasses will be kept up at our 
Cabinets in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
during the winter. 

The interest in our Nosie Scrence is every- 
where increasing, and we hope to bring its bless- 
ings home to the PracticaL Use of thousands, 
during the present season. Our people are 
awake, and want to Ear! 
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Atuertisements. 


A trrrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fors fullpage,one month, . ° + 81500 
For one column, one month, ° . 20 00 
Fo a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1857. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Established August 4th, 1821. 


The publishers of this old and firmly-established pa- 
per take pleasure in calling the attention of the public 
to their programme for the coming year. Surfeited 
with politics, the claims of literature wil! be more than 
ever appreciated by the reading world. We have 
therefore already made arrangements with the foliow- 
ing biilliant list of writers :— 

Wiiutam Howrrr (of England), Avice Cary, T. 8. 
Axraun, Mrs. Sovutawosra, Aveustins Doeanns, 
Mrs. M. A. Duwison, the author of “ Zutan,” &c. 

We design commencing, in the first number, in Janv- 
ary next, the following original Novelets :— 


Tallengetta, or the Squatter’s Home. 
By Wiuttam Howrrr, author of “ Rural Life in Eng- 
land,’ “ Homes of the Poets,” &c., &c 


This isa Sromy of Avermatsan Lira, Mr. Howitt 
having visited Australia expressly with the object of 
acquainting himself with the nuveland romantic aspects 
under which nature and society present themselves in 
that singular region. 

The following Novelets will then be given, though 
probably not in the exact order here mentioned :— 


The Story of a Cougtry Girl. 
By Auice Camy. An original Novelet, written ex 
pressly for the Post. 

The Withered Heart. 

An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by 
. 8. ARTHUR. 
Lighthouse Island. 
An original Novelet, by the author of * My Confession,” 
“Zillah, or the Child Mediam,” &c. 

The Quaker’s Protege. 

An original Novelet, by Mra. Many A. Dewrsow author 
of “ Mark, the Sexton,”’ “ Home Pictures,” &c. 
An Original Novelet. 

By Aveverine Ducanrn, author of * The Lost of the 

fo 


UNITED STATES MAGAZINE 
FOR 1857. 


ANOTHER ENLARGEMENT, AND STILL 
: With the JANUARY 
NUMBER the commencement of the FOURTH 
VOLUME, this young, progressive American | 


GREATER ATTRACTIONS! 


Monthly will be again enlarged, 


its price 
changed from two to three dollars a year, and its attrac- 


tions otherwise increased accordingly. We refer with 
pride and satisfaction to the success which it has al- 


Teady achieved and the position it now occupies among 


the leading publications of this country. With the in- 


crease of price, and the immense resources at their com- 
mand, the publishers confidently believe that they will 
furnish a Magazine for 1857 that will form two of the 
most magnificent volumes ever issued in any serial pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic. Among the man 

brilliant features which it will embrace are: TH 

LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, prepared by a 
distinguished American writer, and ——* and ele- 
gavtly illustrated. There will aleo appear during the 
year several ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED POEMS, a 
feature contained in po ether Magazine in the country. 
There will be commenced in the January number, to be 








continued in each number until completed, MAJOR 
JACK DOWNING’S THIRTY YEARS IN PUBLIC 
L FE, by himself, which will include the genuine 
Ortersat Downine Larrens, from General Jackson's 
time to the present, with a mber of humerous 
engravings. The popular series entitled THE CIT 
OF WASHINGTON, It.veraaten, will be continued. 
Also, ORNITHOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA, 
SCENE: IN AMERICAN HISTORY, and the BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF OUR GREAT MEN, 
with Porrrarts. 
The first literary and artistic talent in this country is 
ployed upon this M ine, aud it is the determina- 
tion of the publishers that it shall not be surpassed by 
any Magazine in the world. 
“Single Copies - + > - 
Subecription Price - - - 
Twe Copies to one address 
Five Copies to one address - 








25 Cents 

$3 per annum. 

$5 per annum. 
$10 per annum. 


STATES JOURNAL 
FOR 1857. 


A large illustrated MONTHLY PAPER, ele- 
gantly printed, each number containing six- 
teen large pages—more than double the 
amount of matter each year that can be ob 
tamed fur the eame price in any other publication. 

Subseri Pp jon Price - ~- 60 Cente a year, 


Seven Copies to one address ~ 5 year, 
Twenty-one Copies to one address §§4 4 yerr. 


The most liberal inducements are offered to ladies and 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in extending 


UNITED 





Wilderness,” &c., is aleo in course of prepa’ 
for the Post. 


We have also the promise of a Suont and Conpgnsap 


Novelet, by Mrs. Southworth, 
to run through about six or eight nambers of the Post. 


In addition to the above list of contributions, we de 
eign continuing the usual amount of Foreign Letters, 
Original Sketches, Choice Selections from all sources, 
Agricultural Articles, General News, Humorous Anec 
dotes, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, the 
Pailade!phia Retail Markets, Bank Note List, Editeri- 
ale, &c., &c., our object being to give a Complete 
Record, as far as our limits wiil admit, of the Grea: 
World. 

Ewxenavince —In the way of Engravings, we gene- 
rally present two weekly—one of an instructive, and 
the other of a hamorous character. 


The Postage on the Post to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS (Cash in advance )—Single copy $2 « year. 
4covles - $5.00 a yom. 
Ss = (and 

c 


one to the getter op of the 
: 10 00 


ab) « - ° ° 

(and one to the getter up of the 
Clad) - + - - 60 “ 

(and one to the getter up of the 
ass « 6 = “ 


20.00 
Address, aL Ways Post-Pratp, 
DEACON AND PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 





Sample Nambers sent gratis to any one when re- 
quested 


To Edttors,—Editors who give the above one inser- 
tion, or condense the material portions of it, (the no- 
tices of new contributions and our terms,) for their 
Eptrontat columns, shall be ENTrTLED to an exchange 
by seodimg a Maukep copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice 

Dec. % 





Subscribe for your favorite Maga- 
zines through the “ Cosmopalitan.”’ See advertise- 
ment in this journal, 


See ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Art Journal,” 
for November, Forty beautiful Tlustraiions. A 
splendid number sent free to all subscribers in the 
Art Association, 


— 


the 1 of the above publications, to whom spe- 
cimen copies will be furnished on application. 


J. M. EMERSON 4 CO., 
No. 1 Sprace st., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Mas. Cutto’s New Book, 
Autamnal Leaves. 


A collection of Tales aod Sketches. By L. Mamta 
BILD. $1 00. Gilt, $i 25. 


Mrs, Baowntvo’s Naw Poem, 
Aurora Leigh. 


By Ecizasetu Bannert Browne, 
vol, §1 00. Guilt, Oi 95. 


A Poem. One 
Julian; or, Scenes In Judea. 

By Wu. Wane, aathor of “ Zenobia’’ and “ Aurelian,” 
A new and revised edition. 12mo, uniform with Mr. 
Ware's other writings, $i 25. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Audubon, the Naturalist of the New 

orld, 
MIS AOVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 


By Mrs. H. St. Jous, With illustrations. 
t, i. 


15 cents, 


Stories of the Canadian Forest; 
OR, LITTLE MARY AND HER PUcSE. 
By the author of ‘The Canadian Crasces.”” 63 cents. 
gils, 88 cents 
Tales from Saxon History. 
By Extty Tayiton. New and improved edition. 63 
cents. Gilt, 88 cents. 
Arthur Monteith, 
A Sequel to the “ Scottish Orphans.” 88 cents. 
Scottish Stories; 

Containing Tux Scotrmn Osruans; Antwurm Mow- 
Terrm; and Tus Youre Weer Inoian, Illustrated, 
15 cents. 

Undine ; or, the Water Spirit. 

From the German of La Morra Foveus. A new and 

beautifully iilustrated edition. 


C. 8. FRANCIS & CO , Publishers, 








654 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


nee pa PPP Pasar tte 





| IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


or i 
‘An Illustrated Character, 
Now Ready for the Trade by 


), APPLETON & (0., 


346 & 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROBERTS’ HOLY LAND, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
Each Plate size twelve inches by eight and a- 
half inches. 


| 
| 


ROBERTS’ 


| SKETCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT 
AND NUBIA. 
Reduced from the Lithographs by 


| LOUIS HAGHE; 


With Historical and Descriptive Notices, an 
an Introductory View of Jewish History. . 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 


Bubeiehed vith 250 y——~ ny Litho- 
| phic Drawings, execu th 
| style of the Art. a 


*,* To guarantee tive identity with the Folio 

Edition, the whole of the plates have been reduced 
| by Photography—thus insuring the reproduction of 
| all the beauties of the Originals, both of effect and 
| artistic touch, 


Complete in 6 vols. royal #vo. Beautifully 
printed on fine calendered paper. 
IN 8iX VOLS., in fine extra cloth, gilt ed 
| sides, $45; in full calf, extra, gilt pou 4 900 in fall 
morocco, ¢lain or extra, $65. In Three Vois., haif 
moroceo, $50 ; bound in 3 vols., in full calf, $50; bound 
in 6 vols., in half morocco, $60 ; bound in 3 vels., in full 
morocco, $60. 





| 4 NEW AND CHEAP EDITION oF 
| Tue Iconocrarmio Excyciorepia or Sor- 


ence, LivamaTome, ano Aut, Systematically ar 
| ranged by J. G. Huck. Translated from the Ger- 

man, with additions, and edived by S. F. Bainp, 

A.M., M.D. Illustrated by 500 fine steel engrav- 
| ings. 6 vols.,4 of text and? of plates. In haif 
j mor., $40; or, in fuil mor., $50. 


| Tze Darmyman’s Davonrer. An Authentic 


' 
Narrative. By the Kav. Lacu Ricumonp. With 
numerous illustrations by Bimxer Foster and 
oth: 





1 neat vol., square lim mm extra cloth, 
gilt, $1 50; or, in moroceo extra, $3. 








This exquisite Christian idyl, by the Rev. Legh 
| Richmond, may be regarded as, upon 
| the most charming, instructive, and popular work of ite 
| kind ever written. The gentle daughter of the bumble 
co ttager has become the reiigious teacher of millions. 
| Her memo.y is embaimes in hearts, with the tender 

re reverence due to such a saint. Mr. Richmond's 
beautiful and touching memoir cf her is, by the common 
consent of critica, reckoned among the classics of our 
language. The religious world will be gratitied that 
such « production has bee ght out with appro- 
riate richness of typography and artistic {llustrations, 
he book, printed on fine vellum paper, of a cream tint, 
with engravings after Birket Foster aod others, must 
become the Religious Souvenir of the season. 


the whole, the 


| Twe Sovventrn or Frrenvsurr. A Christmas 
aod New Year's Illustrated with fine 
steel engravings. handsome volume Svo, beauti- 
fully printed and elegantiy bound. §5. 


This may be justly regarded as one of the most beau- 
tiful and agreeable annuals that have appeared in many 
years. The engravings, for the most part, senting 
types of female lovehmess, are in the highest style of 

| modern British art, and the letter-press is tastefully 
compiled from the best contemporary story-writers, 
eanayisie and ts, Asa gift, it will as much vindicate 
the taste of giver as compliment the taste the 
receiver. 


Tue Micnonetre. A Christmas and New 


Year's Gift. 1 vol ,12mo, with fine stee! engravings. 
Richly bound. §1 15. 


This is an elegant 19mo souvenir, composed of gems 
of English li and ¢ lati from the great 
German authors. Ite engravings, on steel, are finely 

| executed, and the getting up cf the volume in every 

} respect is all that could be desired. 


‘Tux Toxex. A Christmas and New Year's 


1 vol., 12 mo, with fine steel engravings. 
bound. §1 75. 





Gift. 
Riehly 
Another candidate for the ensuing holidays, of that 

captivating series of annuals, which for nearly twenty 

has furaished favorite ornaments for the cen're- 

table. It is s beautifal book, containing some of the 

best tales and poems ever printed in this attractive style, 

and the nine fine engravings with which it is em 
a —¥ have decided merit. 

it 





aa 
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18s8S7. 
A Macazine ror THe Homes oF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Prospectus of Volume Fifty 


Or 


GRAHAM’S 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


Tue Pioneer MAG azine oF THE CounTRY, 
Established in 1827. 


Subscribe for the New Volume ! 
Commencing with the January No., 1851, 





Warsow & Co., the new publishers of “Gaanam's 
ILtvermarsp Maeazine,” announce to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the United States in general, and to the 
former patrons of the work in rticular, that it is 
their intention to make use of all the immense resources 
at their command to produce a 


FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE. 


To this end, no expens* or exertion will be spared. 
Tee Beer Lrrexnany anv Aagvistic TALENT WILL Be 
EmrPLoysp, and nothing that capital, taste or enterprise 
ean accomplish wiil be wanting te make this Magazine 
more than ever deserving the liberal sapport so gener- 
ously extended to it dusing the past rmIuTy YEARS, 


The twelve numbers for the year 1857, will comprise 
one of 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES EVER 


ISSUED. 
Containing in all 


1200 Pages of Reading Matter. 
100 Fine Wood Engravings. 
12 Handsome Stee! Engravings. 

12 Beautiful Colored Fashion Plates. 
100 Engravings of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses. 

50 Comic Illustrations. 
And over 300 Patterns for Needlework, &c. 





Tue Lrrenany Cowrarts of Grabam’s Illustrated 
Magazine will combine all that is Ussxut, Instavcrive 
AND mTAINING, consisting, im part, of Historical 
Romances, Sketches of Travel, Tales of Society, 
Translations, Gems of Poetry, Interesting Extracts from 
New Works, Criticiems, Fairy Tales, Tales of the 
Wonderful, Useful Sketches, Fashionable Novelettes, 
Fashion Gessip, Items for the Ladies, Hints for Orne 
mental Gardening, Editor's Chit Chat, Humerous 
Extracts, Sea Stories, Table Taik, Brief Editorials on 
Interesting Subjects, Yankee Travels, Short Biographies, 
Receipte for the Toilet and Household. 

And, in fact, a judicious selection from all the various 
materiale necessary to produce » Magazine acceptable 
to the whole peuple. 





TERMS. 
One copy, one year, - - ° $3 
Two Copies “ - - - cy 
Five Copies, and one to getter up of Club, 10 
Eleven Copies, and one to agent, - 








Graham's Tilustrated Magazine will be supplied &* 
subscribers punctualiy, and at as a a day in the 
month as any other Megasine published. 

Send in your subscriptions for 1857 early to the pub- 
lishers, 

WATSON & CO. 


50 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





Extras Notice. Subscribers sending Three Dollare 
for one year’s subscription to “ Graham,’’ will receive 
a copy of * Grawau's Lavine’ Paren,” for one year 
witbout charge. 


GREGORY’S HAND-BOOK 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
For the Use of Students, 





A. S BARNES AND CO. 

No. 51 & 53 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
bave just issued the very latest edition, from the last 
London Edition of this very eminent work by Dr. Wm. 
Gracory, To which is added 
THE CHEMISTRY OF PHYSICS, 

By MILTON SANDERS, M.D., LL. D, 
Price, $1.50. 

In Press, and will soon be published, 

Gregory's Hana-book of Organic Chemistry, 





From the last London Edition. 
Dec, It 
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Davies’ Paper, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE WANTS OF 
THE LADIES OF AMERICA. 


—_—~ 





TERMS. 

50 cents a year for single copies; 5 copies for $2; 14 
copies, one we phar up of Club, for $5; 24 
copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $8; and 60 
copies for $15—Always Payable in Advance. 


GRAHAM'S LADIES’ PAPER: 


Published Monthly. 


A Miscellany of Fashion, Romance, Tales and 
General Literature, 
Edited by CHARLES G. LELAND. 





The object of this publication is to supply the Ladies 
of this country with pages wren and reliable paper, in a 
eb form, made up of such matter as may be of 
peculiar interest to them; and for the accomplishment 
of this purpose, neither pains nor expense will be 


The size of the Paper wil! be eight large of 
four columns each, especially adapted for binding, and 
in mechanical and artistic execution willte one of the 
handsomest and most attractive ever issued from the 
American press. 

All single subscribers to Graham's Illustrated Maga- 
sine, who remit Three Dollars, will receive a copy of 
Graham's Ladies’ Paper gratis. In all cases, the cash 
must accom subscriptions to either “ Graham's 
Illustrated Magazine,” or “ Grabam’s Ladies’ Paper.” 

Ladies or Gentlemen who receive a copy of the first 
number of this paper will greatly oblige the publishers 
by handing it to some of their neighbors, who may 
be diapened to getupaClob, Address, 

WATSON & Co., Pustmusrs, 
No, 50 South Third Street, Paltadeiphie. ‘ 
C. 





MERRY’S MUSEUM & PARLEY'S 


MAGAZINE, 
FOR 1857. 


“The oldest and best Magazine for children in 
the world.”” Everybody notices how it has im- 
Proved of late. It will be better than ever the 
coming year. It will be enlivened with Ropezxt 
Menay's Taave.e, and Hina Hatoaer’s Piterm- 
aon. It will be liluminated by « series of Stories 
from Cousin Hennah, Aunt Sue, May Fullerton, 
Pog-gun, and others, will be liberal with their 
favors. Te which will be added Prize Problems, 
Puzzles, Riddles, and all sorts of Fun, done up in 
the Monthly Chat. 





TERMS. 
One Dollars year, in advance ; Specimen numbers 
sent free. . 
A Bound Volume for every two new subsoribers, 
paying in advance. 
For a liberal list of premiams for new subscribers, 
See the ‘* Museum” cover, 

Agents wanted—liberal encouragement given. 
J. N. STEARNS & C0., 
Publishers & Proprietors, 

116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Nov. 11, 1856. Dec. 


~ THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, | 
For 1857. 
Ge 2wenty-fyth Year. 
The Oldest Magazine of the kind in the World. 


With an increasing list of subscribers and con- 
tributors, we ar 
We have the 





Determined tosecure 
fter, we renew our prom- 
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THE COMBINATION PATENT 
PORTABLE 
UPRIGHT STEAM SAW-MILL. 


This Mill commands the universal 
admiration of saw-mill men everywhere. As 
its merits become known the demand for it 
increases. Orders are coming from every sec- 
tion of this country, Canada, Cuba and South 
America. It is suited for every section of the world 
wherever there is timber to be sawed, no matterof what 
character, how hard, how large, or how small. Two 
extensive manufactories are now engaged in building 
these Mills, yet it is almost impossible to turn them out 
as fast as they are wanted They embrace several 
valuable patents and improvements, and combine all of 
the following advantages: 


SIMPLICITY.—Both the Mill and power are so sim- 
ple in their constraction, that any one of ordinary me- 
chanical ability can comprehend them, pat them up, and 
run them without danger or difficulty. 

banged mle whole a age sot 
very quickly taken apart it er, thus render- 
ing os onagy to med from dwt sg place as desired, 
and saving the necessity of drawing the logs a long dis- 
tance to the mill. 

DURABILITY.—It is constructed in the most solid 
and substantial manner, runs perfectly still, is not liable 
to get out of order, and will, last he years without 
repair. 

RAPIDITY.-It will saw faster than any other Upright 
Mill, The speed of the saw is about £00 strokes per 
minute, and the feed from one-eighth to three-quarters 
of an inch per stroke, Thus, at a medium feed, the saw 
will eut through a log 24 feet long in about three min- 
utes. From this data any one knowing the character of 
the timber can calculate how much it will do. 

EFFICIENCY.—It does its work well, cuts smoother 
and straighter than the ordinary mills, avd the arrange- 
ment of the eaw is such as to render it utterly impossi- 
ble for it to run out of line. 

CHEAPNESS.— The entire cost of the Mill, with four- 
teen horse-power, and everything all complete and 
ready for running, boxed and delivered for shipment in 


this city, is only 81 
,650. 


The Mill requires less power to drive it than any 
other mill, and the power furnished is sufficient to drive 
extra machinery with it. 

TAGGART’S PATENT SHINGLE MILL, eelf- 
feeding, and capable of sawing out from twenty to 
thirty shingles per minute, in the very best manner. 
This is the cheapest and mostefficient shingle mill there 
is constructed. 

RICE’S PATENT SPRING GUIDE. A new method 
of operating circular saws, entirely obviating the most 
serious objections in the use of circular saws. 

The subscribers also furnish PORTABLE GRIST 
MILLS, PORTABLE FLOUR MILLS, CIRCULAR 
SAW MILLS, and other improved machinery for all 
purposes, 

A Pamruter, containing a fall description of the 
Combination Mill and our other Patent Machinery, illve- 
trated with fine engravings, will be furnished without 
charge ev application to 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Spruce strevt, New York. 
A. G. BRAGG, St. Louis, Mo. 





HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED 
IN THE 


Cosmopolitan Art Association 
FOR THE THIRD YEAR? 
SEE THE RARE INDUCEMENTS! 


The management have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the collection of Works of Art 
designed for distribution among the subscribers 
whose names are received previous to the 28th of 
January. '567, is much larger and more costly than 
onany previous year, Among the leading works 
in Sculpture—executed in the finest marble—és the 
new and beautiful statue of the 


“WOOD NYMPH,” 


The busts of the three great American Stat 





FOR THREE DOLLARS ! 


Sent to the Cosmopolitan Art Association, you 

get— 

Acopy of the splendid Steel Engraving, *Sarunpay 
cone. 


N ,”’ or 
A copy of any of the following $3 Magazines one year; 


80, 

A copy of the Art Journal one year, and 
A Ticketin the Annual Distribution of Works of Art. 

Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not on) its & 
beautiful Eagnetiog oct Mpesion one year, tek aleo 
receives the Art Journal one year, and a Ticket in the 
Annual! Distribution, making four doilara worth of read- 
ing matter, besides the ticket, by which a valuable 
palating or piece of statuary may be received in 
a 


Those who fer Magazines to the Engraving, 
“ Saturday Night,” can have either of the following one 
: r’s Magazine, Godey’s y’s Book, 


United States Magazine, Knickerbocker Magazine, Gra- 
ham’s M i Blackwood’s M. rn South 
Literary Messenger. 

‘© person is restricted toa single share, Those tak- 








CLAY, WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. 


Also the exquisite ideal bust, 
“ SPRING,” 
APOLLO AND DIANA, 


IN MARBLE LIFE sIzE, 


Together with the following Groups and Statues 
in Carrara Marble—of the 


Struggle for the Heart; 
Venus and Apple; Psyche; Magdalen ; 
Child of the Sea; Innocence; 
Captive Bird; & Little Truant 


With numorous works in Bronze, and a collection 
of several hundred 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS, 


by leading Artists, 

The whole of which are to be distributed or alot- 
ted among the subscribers whose names arereceived 
Previous to the 

Twenty-eighth of January, ’S7, 
when the distribution will take place! 





Terms of Subscription, 
Every subscriber of Three Dollars is entitled to 
A copy of the splendid Steel Eugraving, “‘SaTurR- 


Day Niout,”’ or 
A copy of any of the following $3 Magazines one 
year; also 


Acopy of the Art Journal one year, and 
A Ticket in the Annual Distribution of Works of 
Art. 
Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not only gets a 
beautiful Engraving or "Magazine one year, but 
also receives the Art Journal one year, and aticket 





ing five b ps, % 915, are entitled to six 
Engravings. and to six tickets in the Distribution, or 
~ five of the Magazines, one year, and six tickets. 
‘ersons In remitting funds for membership will 
please register the letter at the Post Office, to 
joss ; on receipt of which, a certifieate of memberehi 
together with the Engraving or Magazine desired, wilt 
be forwarded to any part of the country, 
For further pa’ lars, see the Ni ber Art Jour- 
nal, sent free, on application, 
For membership, address 
C. L. DERBY, Actuary C.A.A. 
348 Broa? way, New York ; or Western Office, 
166 Water-Street, Sandusky, Obio. 





revent 








Tue PurenotocicaL Atmanac for 
1857 is now ready for delivery. It contains 
likenesses of many noted persons, with a con- 
densed, yet lucid Biography and Phrenologi- 
cal descriptions of their characters, including 
Blanchard, the inventor; Buchanan; Fremont; Sum- 
ner ; Wordsworth, the poet ; Ogden Hoffman : Rev. W. 
H, Milburn, the blind orator ; Yankee Sullivan, the pu- 
gilist ; George Wilson, the murderer; St. Martin, the 
wonder of the world; Gerard, the lion-killer; and Dr, 
Bond ; also articles entitled Yearly Greeting; Govern- 
ment of Children ; What is Phrenology Good For t Ques- 
tions for Everybody ; Precocious Children. Price, sin- 
gle, 6 cents by mail; Twenty-tive copies $1. Please 
ddress FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tue Water-Cure ALMANAC for 1857. 


| —ConTents.—Hygeopathy—General Rules in 


in the Annual Distribution ; making Four Dollars | 


worth of reading matter, besides the ticket, by 

which a valuable painting or piece of statuary may 

be received in addition. 

Those who prefer 
, 





Knickerbocker 





Arp 70 TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 
NatoraL Puosopny.—Being the Key to 
Dr. Johnson's ten large PHILOSOPHICAL 
CHARTS, accompanied with a complete set 
of the Charts, on a reduced scale. No teacher or Stu- 
dent in this branch of study should be without it, Price 
— Copiee mailed (post paid) upon the receipt of 
Pragente wanted, Address, A. RANNEY, Publisher, 

Dec it No. 195 Broadway, N. Y. 





Wuite Teera, Perrumen Breata, 
AND BeactirvL ComPpLexion can be acquired 
by using the BALM OF A THOUSAND 
FLOWERS. Beware of counterfeits. The im- 


mense success of the ** Balm’’ has brought out hoste of 
fei 4d imp sure each bottle 





¢ still further impro ; liciting a 
candid judgment upon our endeavor, 

We think we do not claim too much when we 
be 47 this Magazine should be on every mother’s 
table. 


TERMS. 

One Dollars year, in advance ; Specimen numbers 
sent free. 

A Bound Volume of the Mother's Magazine, or of 
Merry’s Museum, given for every two new sub- 
scribers, paying in advance, 

ploy ment given to agents, 


J. N. STEARNS & CO., 
Publishers & Proprietors, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Nov. 11, 1856. Dec. 


“EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pl t 





signed 
FETRIDGE & CO. 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
For sale by al) Druggists. Dec 1 yr 





In Press, will be Published this Month, 
Chevalier Wikoff’s Great Book, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A ROVING 


DIPLOMATIST. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 
. WM. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 
Dec it Franklin Square, New York. 





To Lapres Expressty! See the 
rare inducements offered in the November ‘‘Art 
Journal” for lady agents to get subscribers in the 








and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the Se of our New and Valuable Hooks. s nd 


al 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








P Art Association.” Over one thou- 
send dollars in premiums! Specimen copies of the 
Journal sentfree. Address, C. L. Dansy, Actuary 
C.A.A., 348 Broadway, New York. 





Read the Cosmopolitan Art As- 


sociation advertisement in this number. 





BI . 
Magazine ; Southern Literary gaa “i 

No person is restricted to a single share 
taking five memberships, remitting $1 
titled to six Engravings, and to six tic 











in the 


distribution, or any five of the Magazines, one year, | 


and six tickets. 

Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will 
please register the letter at the post-office to pre- 
vent loss; on receipt of which, @ certificate of 
membership, together with the Engraving or Mag- 
azine desired, will be forwarded to any part of the 
country, 

For further particulars, see the November Art 
Journal, sent free on application. 

For Membership, address, 

C.L. DERBY, Actuary, C.A.A. 
348 Broadway, New York, or Western Office, 
166 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Deco, 1t 


IvporTaNT TO Book AGENTs.—The 
subscribers, in addition to their large list of 
books for general dealers, are now publishing 
& series of illustrated works, to be sold exclusively by 


agents, of a style entirely new in subscription.booke, 
rendering them far preferable to anything now in the 
hands of agents. For full particulars, address 

MASON, BROTHERS, 


108 & 110 Duane St., New York. 





Nov. 3t. 





ELectro-MaGnetic Macuines, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Receiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3}¢ South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 12t tr 








Savery’s Temperance Hore. anp 
TetecraPa Dinine SaLoox, No. 14 Beekman 
street, New York. Kept on the European plan. 
Meals at all hours of the day. Lodging rooma, from 
$2 to $5 per week, or 35 or 50 cents per night. 


JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor. 
Dee, It 





| 


Water-Cure; Bathing ; Exercise; Diet; Drink ; 
Temperature; Ventilation; Light; Sleeping; 
Rules for Treating all Fevers ; Rules for Treat- 
ing Bowel Complaints ; Moral [nfl of Whol 
Food; Abstinence from Flesh. Synopsis of Bathing 
Processes—Wet Sheet Pack; Half Pack; Half Bath 
Hip or Sitz Bath ; Foot Bath ; Rubbing Wet Sheet; 
Pail Douche , Stream Douche; Towel or Sponge Bath 
The Wet Girdle; The Chest Wrapper; The Sweating 
Pack ; The Plunge Bath; The Shower Bath; Fomenta- 
tions; Injections; Animal Food; Derangement of the 
Milk of Animals; Vegetarians and Small Pox; The 
Wrongs of Children ; Poor Health of American Women, 
Family Gymnastics, ete., etc. With illustrations. 

Price 6 cents single copy ; Twenty-five copies for one 
dollar. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 








ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Prates.—These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Medi- 
cal College, and for Lecturers on Health, Phy- 


| siology, &c., by H. A. Daniells, Anatomical 





Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the oe 
sition and life size of ali the internal viscera, magni 
illustrations of the orgaos of the special senses, and a 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, 
&c. For lar instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found far superior 
to anything of the kind heretofore published, »s they are 
more complete and perfect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted 
on rollers, $12. 

Mani kins from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 

45 each. 








BEavuMoNT’s PHYSIOLOGY ; OF, THE 


Puysio.ocy or Diasstion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Wiutam Beaumont, 
M,D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion made through an artificial opening in the 
stomach of A. St. Martin, where everything that took 
place during the process of healthy digestion could be 
closely observed. Such an a was never pre- 
oonted before or since, and it isto these experiments 
that we owe nearly all we know of the action of the 
digestive organs. The record is made full and explicit, 
free from technieal terms, and cannot fail to be useful to 
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